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Three Notes on Beowulf 


I. (Il. 31-32) 


Recent scholarship has added several new interpretations to what 
Hoops called the “innumerable ” attempts at a solution of the syn- 
tactical difficulties posed by these lines. In their editions of Beowulf 
Klaeber (p. 126) and von Schaubert (11, 14-15) comment on Hoops’s 
interpretation of these lines (Beowulfstudien, pp. 13-15; Kommentar, 
pp. 12-13) and extend the bibliographical account given in the 
Beowulfstudien. In his edition of Beowulf Wrenn dismisses the 
passage with a short note and remarks that the “ difficulty of the 
syntax here has been much discussed but scarcely solved.” An ex- 
haustive list of the more important interpretations is provided by 
E. V. K. Dobbie (Beowulf and Judith, pp. 115-17), who concludes 
that “none of the explanations is entirely convincing.” Summaries 
of earlier emendations and interpretations are provided by Ernst A. 
Kock in Anglia xxvir (1904), 221-23 and by Fr. Klaeber in MP, 111 
(1906), 446-47. 

The passage under discussion appears in the Beowulf manscript 


thus: 


... penden wordum weold / (w)ine* secyldinga leof land fruma 
lange / ahte. .. . 


*Zupitza in his Autotypes of the manuscript (London, 1882, p. 3) notes 
that the “w in wine [is] covered.” 
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Wyatt, von Schaubert, and Wrenn follow the Heyne-Schiicking 
practice of printing the lines as 


penden wordum wéold wine Scyldinga, 
léof land-fruma lange ihte. 


Chambers and Dobbie place a semicolon after Scyldinga, Dobbie print- 
ing landfruma as a solid word. Klaeber and Lehnert also print 
landfruma without a hyphen and place a dash after Scyldinga. 
Prokosch (Klaeber Miscellany, p. 201) suggests a full stop after wéold. 

The central difficulty in this passage is that a@hte seems to lack an 
object. Some of the more commonly accepted solutions of the problem 
follow. Rieger changes léof to lif and translates “ possessed his life, 
lived ”; Kock reads lin or l&én geahte “ possessed the grant”; Holt- 
hausen * supplies hi and reads lange hi ahte “he possessed (ruled) 
them a long time ”; Hoops interprets lange as a plural accusative ad- 
jective used as a substantive meaning “ relatives, kinsmen.”* Klaeber, 
followed by Wrenn, suggests an “implied object”; von Schaubert 
assumes dhte to be a participle used in an absolute construction. 

As every student of Beowulf knows, the manuscript gives few hints 
for punctuation and at times divides or combines words in seemingly 
haphazard fashion. Modern editors must supply their own punctua- 
tion and must often separate, hypenate, or combine the words in the 
manscript in order to provide an intelligible text. But it is my 
belief that in the passage under discussion difficulties arise precisely 
because editors have altered the text. 

If we print the words exactly as they stand in the manuscript, 
keeping land and fruma as separate words and merely placing a 
comma after Scyldinga, syntactical problems disappear. The text 
then yields two satisfactory meanings, the second of which is prefer- 
able because it depends upon a simpler interpretation of the sentence 
structure: 


1. As long as the friend of the Scyldings ruled with his words, he, 
the beloved one (léof), long possessed the land (land . . . lange 
Ghte) as its prince (fruma). 

2. As long as the friend of the Scyldings ruled with his words, he, 


“In his eighth edition (Heidelberg, 1948) Holthausen emends the second 
half-line of 31 to landriht dhte, but in Herrig’s Archiv, cLxxxvit (1950), 125 
he proposes the reading landgé dhte “ possessed the land-district, region.” 

*Kemp Malone in English Studies, xv (1933), 95 asserts that Hoops’s ex- 
planation “solves the old problem,” but Klaeber believes that “this use of 
lang appears somewhat uncertain.” 
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the prince (fruma), long possessed (lange ahte) the beloved land 
(léof land). 
II. (I. 208-209) 


Holthausen, Klaeber, and Dobbie print these lines thus: 


seeg wisade 
lagucreftig mon landgemyrcu. 


Dobbie (p. 128) alone among recent editors seems to favor the 
earlier notion of Thorpe, Grein, and Heyne that lagucreftig mon refers 
to a professional pilot, not to Beowulf. He also suggests that Lawrence 
may be right in holding that “the sequence of events need not be 
strictly logical.” Evidently Dobbie accepts the view that the lines 
mean “a man skilled in seacraft (a pilot) pointed out the landmarks 
(on the journey).” Most other modern editors and commentators 
assume that secg and mon refer to Beowulf, who certainly was skilled 
in seamanship. They also argue that since Beowulf and his men have 
not yet boarded their ship, the passage must refer to events on the 
shore, events preceding the sea journey. Klaeber in MP, 11 (1906), 
451 translates as follows: “showed, or led the way to, the land- 
boundary, i.e., the shore.” Hoops (Kommentar, p. 46) adopts 
virtually the same interpretation: “led them to the land-boundary.” 
In JEGP, xxii (1924), 297% Lawrence suggests “ indicated the head- 
lands and rocks in the passage leading out of the haven.” Wrenn, in | 
the Glossary of his edition (p. 303), translates “ pointed out the lie 
of the coast,” which he expands in his notes (p. 190) to “ pointed out 
the difficult exit from the harbour and the way out to the sea.” 

If we accept the Klaeber-Hoops interpretation (“led the way to 
the shore”), we must construe lagucreftig “ skilled in sea-craft” as 
a pointless addition. If we follow the Lawrence-Wrenn interpretation 
(“ pointed out the landmarks of the harbor”), we must assume that 
the Geats were strangely ignorant of their own barbor. 

In annotating these lines for his edition of Beowulf, Chambers 
translates “led them to the land-boundary ” but offers the alternative, 
suggested by Grattan, of taking the phrase “quite generally” and 
translating “was their pilot on the expedition.” The Grattan- 
Chambers comment suggests a way out of the difficulty. I assume 
that wisade has here the force of a past with a future aspect, and I 
translate the passage as “a man skilled in sea-craft would point out 
(was to point out) the landmarks.” Whether we think that the 
passage refers to Beowulf or to a professional pilot, this interpretation 
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takes into account the full force of lagucreftig and preserves the 
chronology of events. 
III. (ll. 736-38) 
As printed by Klaeber, this passage reads 
prydswyd behéold 
még Higelaces, hii se minscada 
under férgripum gefaran wolde. 
Here the crucial word has been usually considered under. In their 
editions of Beowulf Chambers (p. 38) and Dobbie (p. 152) are 
willing to accept Cosijn’s translation of under in the sense of 
“during.” * Klaeber and Hoops reject this interpretation. Klaeber 
(p. 155), insists that under “denotes attending circumstances .. . 
rather than time,” and glosses gefaran as “ proceed, act.” Hoops 
(Kommentar, p. 93) says that “under here expresses accompanying 
conditions ” and translates gefaran as “proceed.” Although Wrenn 
provides no special note on the words in question, he seems to favor 
the Klaeber-Hoops interpretation. His Glossary translates gefaran as 
“act, behave,” and his revision of J. R. Clark Hall’s translation 
renders the passage as “ Hygelac’s mighty kinsman kept watching 
how the murderous foe would set to work with his sudden attacks.” 
The chief difficulty underlying these interpretations derives, I 
believe, from the assumption that Beowulf is watching how Grendel 
sets about his work of attacking a foe, an assumption which leaves out 
of account the force of férgripum “ sudden attacks.” The context of 
the passage, however, allows us to accept exactly the opposite point 
of view. Grendel exults at the sight of helpless, sleeping men (ll. 
728-30) and expects no resistance. Beowulf, watching the behavior 
of the unsuspecting Grendel, meditates a plan of grappling with the 
monster and wonders how his opponent would behave under the sudden 
attack of an alert warrior. 
If we hold to the primary meanings of under “ under ” and gefaran 
“ fare,” we arrive at a simple translation: “The mighty kinsman of 
Hygelac watched how the evil-doer would fare under a sudden attack.” 
This interpretation agrees with the data of the situation. Beowulf 
intends to wrestle with his foe and is trying to foresee how Grendel 
would behave if suddenly attacked from an unexpected quarter 


(férgripum). 


Washington University, VLADIMIR JELINEK 
St. Louis 


*Cf, Paul and Braune’s Beitrége, x1x (1894), 455. 
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A New Satirical Proclamation 


In 1866, F. J. Furnivall printed among a miscellany of Middle 
English pieces a satirical proclamation in which Lucifer offered to 
embrace Christianity if “ Henry kynge of Englond, be frenshe woman 
sone ” would marry his daughter.’ Though rightly supposing “ Henry 
kynge of England” to mean Henry VI, Dr. Furnivall and the his- 
torians whom he consulted on the proclamation were unable to deter- 
mine the object of its satire nor the exact date of its composition. 

In 1937, Dr. C. F. Buhler printed in these pages a second version 
of the proclamation addressed to Henry and his son Edward, Prince 
of Wales, and demonstrated beyond doubt that it was intended to 
satirize Pope Pius II’s Epistola ad Turcorum imperatorem Mahume- 
tam, which called on Mohammed II to renounce his errors and, like 
Constantine, to adopt the Christian faith, and the spurious Fpistolae 
magni Turci, which contained Mohammed II’s conditions for peace 
to the pope and his supporters.* Since the letters of Pius II and 
Mohammed II circulated in Europe about 1460, Dr. Biihler concluded 
that their parodies were probably composed early the following year, 
when Henry was still King of England and his son, Edward, was 
still Prince of Wales. 

A third satirical proclamation is to be found in Porkington MS. 
10 (ff. 193b-194b), a celebrated collection of Middle English prose 
and poetry, which has engaged the attention of many medievalists 
since it was first brought to their notice by Sir Frederic Madden in 
1839. In view of the independence and intrinsic interest of this 
version, I have thought it worthwhile to print it below without 
alteration save for the expansion in italics of abbreviations and the 
introduction of modern punctuation and capitalization: 


Balteser, be the grace of Mahounde, son of pe kynge of Sarsyn of Clefery,* 
dyssendynge of pe kynge profet, Ihesu of Nazarethe, provoste of Iereco and 
of paradys terrestre, neve of pe gret Gode, Kynge of kyngys, Prynce of prynsys, 


1F. J. Furnivall, ed., Political, Religious and Love Poems, E.E.T.S., 0. 8., 
xv, London, 1866, pp. 12-14. 

*C. F. Bihler, “ A Satirical Proclamation,” MLN, 11, 1937, pp. 172-75. 

*Sir F. Madden, ed., Syr Gawayne; A Collection of Ancient Romance Poems 
By Scottish And English Authors, Bannatyne Club Publications, Lx1, London, 
1839. For a detailed description of the Porkington MS., the property of Lord 
Harlech, by whose kind permission the following item is reproduced, see A. 
Kurvinen, “MS. Porkington 10,” Neuphilologische Mitteilungen, Liv, 1953, pp. 
33-67. 

*Clefery, ‘Caliphate’ (cf. NED). 
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soudan of Babylon, governer of porrey * of Calde, rex of Ierusalem and of all 
Barbar, gret cane of Surrey, pryncypall of Turkys and [ . . . ] norence,* lorde 
of all pe londe of Luis, conqueror of all roalmes, also conqueror conquerynge al 
pe large ry3t Cryst to conquer all of Lattayn tounge callyng pem Crystyndom, 
lorde of Italy and of Venysyann, master of Antyporttys, warden of Romeyn 
and of pe ilys of pe see, master abbas and commander of Tempull, lers breker 
of helmes and of harmes and of lanncces, cleyn dystryer of castellis, cetteis 
and tourris and of tounnis to hem beynge conterarr, lorde of armis, erle of 
largnus, sleyer of Crystyn men, of Sarysons champyon, and protecter of all 
po pat beleve on Cryst mahe, lorde of al pe worde,’ to pe Duke of Borgeyn 
sendy|%p] * wryttynge, pus sayinge: we woll understonde pat we have verry 
knowlage for trewpe pat pou art agaynst us; wherfor we wolle and warne 
pe pat pou sese thy mallys purpo[?s] agaynste us hade, or ellys we sertyfy 
pe pat we woll our oune person witt all our oper remmys and porvyaunce 
com to thy sayde londe and do smyt of pi hed witt in pi best cetty or toun 
beynge under pi obeysaunce befor all pe lordes and barronns of pi sayde londe 
or pat hit be pe first day of May next commynge or son uppon. Wryttyn in 
our cetty last conquest callyde Costantyn pe nobull in precens of xlvj kyngys 
under our obeysyence. 


From internal evidence it is clear that the terminus a quo of the 
Porkington proclamation is 29 May 1453, the date of the Turkish 
capture of Constantinople mentioned at its close, and the terminus ad 
quem is 15 June 1467, the date of the death of Philip the Good, Duke 
of Burgundy, to whom it is addressed. Lucifer’s impudent threat of 
murder to the French Duke is another factor of considerable im- 
portance to the matter in hand, for it is he who between 1453 and 
1460 led the attempt to revive the crusade and to organize an 
expedition against the Turks; the initiative for this task having 
passed thereafter to Pius II and his cohorts.® The likelihood, then, 
is that the Porkington proclamation was composed sometime during 
the seven year period when the Duchy of Burgundy was the focal 
point of the Anti-Muslim movement in the West. Beyond this it is 
unsafe to go, though the aggressive tone of Lucifer vaunting his 
military power and success may point to a date of composition closer 
to the year 1453 than to the year 1460. 


University of California at Los Angeles ROBERT R. RAYMO 


5 Porrey, ‘Country’ (ef. NED, s.v. borough). 

* An ink blot obscures the beginning of this word. 

7 Worde, ‘World’ (see NED). 

® The MS. has been trimmed at this point. 

°O. Cartellieri, The Court of Burgundy, London, 1929, p. 12; A. S. Atiya, 
The Crusade in the Later Middle Ages, London, 1938, pp. 189-90; N. lorga, 
Notes et Extraits pour servir a Vhistoire des croisades au ave siecle, Quatriéme 
série (1453-1476), Bucharest, 1915, pp. 125 ff.; A .G. P. Barante, Ducs de 
Bourgogne, V, Paris, 1825, pp. 3ff., 120ff.; L. Pastor, The History of the 
Popes, 111, London, 1923, pp. 240 ff. 
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A Political Action Poem, 1463 


The Libelle of Englyshe Polycye* is a rhymed tract, extant in 
three versions, designed to formulate England’s trade policies. The 
first version, about 1436,? addresses the Lords of the Privy Council; 
the second, about 1438, three lords in particular (not named, but 
identifiable as William de la Pole, Earl of Suffolk; Ralph, Lord 
Cromwell, Treasurer of England; and ‘the grete prelate, the highest 
confessour ”) ; * and the third, naming Archbishop Chichele as the third 
member of the Council,* dates after June 1441 but before April 1443. 
For such statesmen, the poem advanced high-level political policies 
as well as detailed trade analyses. Coming at the close of the Hundred 
Years War, the recommendations had the effect of favoring the peace 
party, although on protection of England’s woolen trade there was no 
disagreement. In fact, on many issues laws had already been en- 
acted; * and relatively little new legislation followed the circulation 
of the poem—the bonding of alien merchants (1. 464) was reaffirmed 
in 1439. 

A later poem,® using the opening four lines of the Libelle and 
paralleling a few others,’ likewise deals with the wool trade, but omits 
the illustrations and digressions of the earlier work and introduces 
many new concepts. It has attracted little comment other than as an 
unimportant redaction, yet it has considerable interest as a vigorous 
demand for political action, not merely drawing public attention to 
certain commercial grievances, but apparently sparking legislation to 
prevent victimization of clothing workers. It speaks to the factors of 
cloth and wool, almost as if a merchant were providing his fellow 
guildsmen with an economic review: sell to foreigners only that wool 


*Carleton Brown and Rossell Hope Robbins, The Index of Middle English 
Verse, New York 1943, No. 3491. This entry should be revised according to 
F, Taylor, “Some MSS. of the ‘ Libelle of Englysche Polycye,’” Bulletin of 
the John Rylands Library, xxtv (1940), 378-418. Most of the MSS. are of 
the second half of the xv century, indicating continuing concern over the wool 
trade, at about the same time as the Lansdowne redaction. 

* Sir George Warner, Oxford 1926, pp. x, 60, before the death on December 9, 
1437, of the Emperor Sigismund, spoken of as still living. Reinhold Pauli, in 
W. Herzberg’s critical edition, Leipzig 1878, dates 1442 or early 1443. 

* Identified by Thomas Wright, Political Poems and Songs, London 1861, 
ii. p. xli, as Cardinal Henry Beaufort; and by Warner, p. xii, as John Stafford, 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, the Chancellor. 

‘Taylor, pp. 394-6. 

5’ For refs. ef. Warner’s notes to ll. 240, 390, 396, 464, 500, G15. 

* Index, No. 921; Wright, Pol. Poems, ii, 282-7. 

* Libelle, ll. 88-9 (9-10), 99-101 (27-8), 123-5 (17-18), 225-9 and 337-8 
(37-8), 1153-4 (12). 
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which English manufacturers cannot use, for it costs just as much 
to weave the poor wool as the finest, yet what a difference in the 
selling price! 


Therfor let not owre woole be solde for now3te, 53 
Neyther oure cloth, for they must be sowth; 
And in especyall restrayne strayttly pe wool, 
That pe comyns of thys land may wyrke at the full. 56 


And if any wooll be sowlde of thys londe, 

Lete yt be of the worst, both to ffree & bonde; 

And noon-other in no maner wyse, 

ffor many dyuerse cawsys, as y can deuyse. 60 


Yf pe woole be corse, the cloth is mykyll the worse; 

Yet in-to lytyll pei putt owte of purse 

As mych for gardyng, spynnyng, and weuyng, 

ffullyng, rowyng, dyyng, and scheryng. 64 


And yet when suche clothe ys all ywrowte, 

To the maker it waylyth lytyll or now3tte; 

The pryce is sympyll—pe cost ys neuer-the-lesse ; 

They pat wyrkkyd soche wool in wytte be lyke a nasse! 68 


Much of the poem, however, argues not from the position of the 
upper-class ‘comynalte’ (1. 107), but from that of ‘ be pore pepyll’ 
or ‘poreyll.’ It declaims against the dishonest tricks by which 
unscrupulous capitalist clothiers fleeced their employees: wages paid 
in over-evaluated merchandise rather than in cash; false weighing 
practices reminiscent of the deceits forced on indigent share- 
croppers. 


A ordynaunce wolde be maad for pe poore porayle, 17 
That in thyse dayes haue but lytyll auayle; 

pat is to sey for spynners, carders, wevers also, 

ffor toukers, dyers, and schermyn pereto. 80 


for in thyse dayes per is a hewsaunce, 

pat puttyth pe pore pepyll to grett hynderaunce, 

By a strange mene that is late in londe 

Bygun and usyd, as y vndyrstonde, 84 


®Cf. Hubert Hall and Frieda J. Nicholas, Select Tracts . . . Relating to 
English Weights, Camden Soc. Third Ser., Vol. xt1 (Camden Mise. xv). 
London 1929, p. 53, quoting fraudu'ent weighing in 1634: ‘Item, hee hath 
found out diuerse flaxweomen whoe by their falee Beames and Waightes doe 
lamentablie deceiue the poore that come to buie fflax, and toe of them, to spinn 
to gett their liueing whoe doe crie out, and saie that they had rather begg 
then worke by the reason that when they come to Markett to sell their yarne, 
they cannot gett any benefitt of their labor by the deceipt of their falce 
Waightes and scalles that sell flax and toe by; which is the Ancell Waight 
which yarne choppers and others doe buie by.’ 
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By merchaundes & cloth-makers—for godys sake take kepe!— 
pe wyche makyth pe poreyll to morne & wepe. 

Lytyll pei take for theyre labur, yet halff ys merchaundyse. 
Alas! for rewth, yt ys gret pyte! 88 
pat they take for vj4, yt ys dere ynow of iij; 

And thus pei be defrawdyd in euery contre; 

The pore haue pe labur, the ryche the wynnyng. 

This acordythe now3the, it is a heuy partyng. 92 
But to uoyde fraude, and sett egallyte, 

pat syche wyrkfolk be payd in good mone, 

ffrom pis tyme forth by suffycyent ordynaunce 

pat pe poreyll no more be putte to suche greuaunce. 96 
ffor and ye knew pe sorow and heuyness 

Of the pore pepyll leuyng in dystress, 

How pei be oppressyd in all maner of thyng, 

In yeuyng theym to myche weythe into pe spynnyng. 100 
ffor ix", I wene, they schall take xij. 

This is very trewth, as y know my-selff ; 

Theyre wages be batyd, theyr weyte ys encresyd; 

pus the spynners & carders auaylys be all seasyd. 104 


This change of audience (and author) from the national adminis- 
trators addressed in the Libelle is confirmed by the other contents 
of the manuscript. Lansdowne 769 includes lists of ‘syses’ of 
various occupations (regulations governing weight, size, etc. of bread, 
cloth, wine),® useful to members of the guilds. 

What is curious, however, is that the specific demands for regu- 
lation of the woolen trade and protection of the workers presented in 
the poem were accepted into law. Im 1463, and again in 1464, 
Parliament was petitioned to forbid export of wool *® (inasmuch as 
English weavers were short of raw materials), importing of foreign 
woolens, and payment in kind to cloth workers. ‘The legislation of 
the Session [1463] was purely commercial: the measures passed being 
apparently the work of London merchants and craftsmen who had 
access to the Royal ear... 

The preamble in the Rolls of Parliament against the export of 
‘wooles or Wollfelles, Morlyng or Shorlyng’ repeats the simpler words 
of the poem, ‘ restrayne strayttly be wool’: 

*Cf. Hall and Nicholas, pp. xii, 6-9, 41-5, 58, ete. 

‘*° For customs on aliens’ exports of wool in 1463 ef. Norman Scott Brien 
Gras, The Early English Customs System, Cambridge, Mass., 1918, pp. 601-5. 
Poem. and legislation briefly discussed by E. Lipson, Economie History of 


England, London 1929, pp. 423-4. 
Sir James H. Ramsay, Lancaster and York, Oxford 1892, ii. 298. 
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And overe this, forasmoch as the assured availle and wurship of the Wolle 
growyng within the Reame of Englond, the chief and principall Commodite 
of the same Reame, resteth in two amonges other. First, that such suffisaunt 
plenteth of the seid Wolle be ever abidyng and remaynyng within the seid 
Reame, as mowe serve resonably and competently to the occupation of the 
Makers of Cloth, and of all the membres and braunches thereof, wherthurgh 
the Citees, Burghs, and Tounes of the same Reame, fallen into grete and 
piteous deelyne, desolation and ruyne, by th’occasion of ydelnes, mowe yf 
God wille, be multiplied inhabitations, and restored to their auncien joye and 
prosperite in labour, wherby the vyces and inconveniencez of ydelnes mowe be 
remoeved, to Goddes pleasure.** 


Another petition of the same date sought to forbid the truck system 
and to establish a fair wage law: 


And also, where heretofore in the occupations of makyng of Cloth, and 
Laborers therof, have been dryven to take grete part of their wages in Pynnes, 
Girdels, and other unprofitable Merchaundise, under such price as stretcheth 
not to th’extent of their lefull wages, and also delyveren vnto hem Wooles to 
be wrought by over excessive weyght, which hath dryven, and dryveth men and 
women into discorage of such labour; that therefore it may please unto your 
seid Highnes, to ordeyn and stablissh by the seid auctorite, that every man 
and woman Clothmaker, from the fest of Seint John Baptist next commyng, 
pay to the Carders, Spynners, and all other the Laborers of eny membre 
therof, lawfull money for all their lefull wages and payment of the same; 
and also delyver Wolles to be wrought, accordyng to the true pounde, and due 
weyght, uppon peyne of forfeiture to the same Laborer, of the treble of his 
seid wages soo unpaied, as ofte as the seid Clothmaker refuseth to pay in 
that manere and fourme, to eny such Laborer by hym put to occupacion in eny 
of the seid members of makyng of Cloth; and also to forfeit to the same 
Laborer, for every pounde of excesse and untrue weight, delyvered hym to be 
wrought, vi d. at every defaute.’* 


It is not too fanciful to see in this poem a unique example of a 
poorer man, perhaps a small master or a yeoman in one of the 
clothing guilds, trying to further the ends of his own class, and 
directing agitation for favorable regulations by means of popular 
verse. The date of the MS. (tempus Edward IV), its other contents, 
and the verses themselves all suggest this poem as the successful 
lobbying of a medieval pressure group. 


Katsbaan Onderheugel ROSSELL HOPE ROBBINS 
Saugerties, New York 


22 Rotuli Parliamentorum, London 1767-1777, v. 503. Similarly Statutes of 
the Realm, Record Commission 1810-19, ii. 392-4; 403-7. 

18 Rotuli Parliamentorum, v. 502. This ordinance largely repeated in 1464 
(pp. 561-3). 
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Mors Solvit Omnia 


Professor J. C. Cutler’s recent discussion of the fifteenth century 
ME acrostic, “ A Mirror for Young Ladies at their Toilet,” in the 
pages of this journal * calls attention to a Latin proverb, Mors Solvit 
Omnia, which appears also as the tail-piece to the Lincoln Cathedral 
MS. 91 version of “ Erthe upon Erthe.”* Since he has sought in 
vain for the source of this proverb, it may be helpful to point out that 
it occurs, so far as J] am aware for the first time, with the substitution 
of cuncta for omnia, in Nigel de Longehamps’ Speculum Stultorum, 
a satirical beast-epic of the twelfth century about an ass called Burnell 
who wanders through Europe in search of a longer tail. Interspersed 
through the narrative is an account of two cows, Brunetta and 
Bicornis, whose tails are embedded in the earth by a frost. Brunetta 
prudently waits for the thaw, but Bicornis boldly amputates her tail. 
Soon realizing that she has left herself unprotected against the 
merciless attacks of flies and wasps, she laments her impetuosity and 
calls for death to acquit her of her earthly bonds: 


Heu mihi! quid feci? quis me furor egit iniquus? 
Quam nimis accelerans in mea damna fuit? 


Quid queror? una mihi superest medicina doloris, 
Mors cita, quae sola solvere cuncta solet.* 


University of California at Los Angeles ROBERT R. RAYMO 


Chaucerian Character Names in 
Lydgate’s Siege of Thebes 


The importance of John Lydgate’s Siege of Thebes for the study of 
English literary history is by no means negligible. To this day it 
remains the only attempt at narrating the entire legend of Thebes in 
the English language, and its author is undeniably the most representa- 


* MLN, Lxx, 1954, pp. 87-89. 

* Ed. H. Murray, Erthe upon Erthe, E. E. T.8., cxut, p. 6. 

* Ed. T. Wright, The Anglo-Latin Satirical Poets and Epigrammatists of the 
Twelfth Century, 1, London, 1872, pp. 3-145 

*Ibid., p. 26, ll, 23-24, p. 27, ll. 17-18. 
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tive English poet of the first half of the fifteenth century, however 
low he may have fallen in the esteem of professional critics in the last 
hundred and fifty years. Yet we know very little about its compo 
sition. Emil Koeppel was the first scholar to advance the theory that 
it was based upon a prose redaction of the twelfth-century Roman 
de Thebes. In his Lydgate’s Story of Thebes (Munich: 1884) he 
suggested (p. 52) as the original of the English poem a Middle. 
French prose redaction known as the Ystoire de Thébes.t Until then, 
it had been generally supposed that Lydgate had followed either the 
Roman de Thebes itself or a fictitious imitation of it allegedly written 
in Latin by Chaucer.? Since then, Axel Erdmann has challenged 
Koeppel’s choice of an original and proposed, instead of the Y’stoire 
de Thébes, another Middle-French prose redaction of the Roman de 
Thebes, entitled Le Roman de Edipus, of which there is only one 
extant manuscript.2 In the introduction to his edition of the 
English poem, Lydgate’s Siege of Thebes (London: EETS, 1911- 
1930), Erdmann summarized his thesis as follows: “The numerous 
extracts from the Roman de Edipus given in the Notes will make it 
easy to verify the close resemblance, not seldom the literal agreement, 
between the French redaction and Lydgate’s poem. A few instances 
of coindences in single words or phrases may be added here: ]. 1439 
Tweyne mantels: RE [Roman de Edipus] deulx manteaulx; 1618 
in wodes and Ryverys: RE en bois et en riuiere ; 2188 That nervaille 
was: RE que cestoit grant merueilles a veoir; 2263 anguysshous: 
RE angoisseux; 2330—she . . . touched hym ful softe: RE elle le 
crolla vng petit. HT [¥stoire de Thébes] has nothing to correspond.” 
(II, 6-7) 

Such an argument would go far toward settling the question of the 
immediate source of the Siege of Thebes if it were not that in some 
particulars that poem comes obviously closer to the Ystoire de Thébes 
than to the Roman de Edipus. Of these, Erdmann wrote, “ Still 


*The text consulted by Koeppel was included in a manuscript in the 
Bavarian State Library at Munich entitled Orosit Historiarum Libri VII, 
Vol. I. The title used in this paper was given it by its first printer, Ant. 
Verard: L’Ystoire de Thebes, in Les Histoires de Paul Orose Traduites en 
Francois (Paris: 1491). 

? See Léopold Constans, La Légende d’Oedipe (Paris: 1881), pp. 366-367. 

*MS 301, fonds frangais, at the French National Library. It was first 
printed by Pierre Sergent at the beginning of the sixteenth century as Le 
Roman de Edipus, Filz du Roy Layus, Lequel Edipus Tua Son Pere, Et Depuis 
Espousa Sa Mere et En Eut Quatre Enfants: Et Parle de Pludieures Choses 
Ezcellentes (Paris: no date). Sergent’s printing was itself reproduced in the 
Collection Silvestre under the same title (Paris: 1858). 
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there are undoubtedly in LT [Lydgate’s Siege of Thebes} passages 
which agree more closely with HT than with RE.... A remarkable 
instance is apparently “ Polimites” in HT, “ Polymyte(s) ” in LT, 
against “ Policenes” in RE. But it is possible that Lydgate’s French 
original followed HT on this point, or, what is still more reasonable, 
Lydgate, who knew the name and story of Polymite(s) from Chaucer’s 
Troilus, V, 1488, 1507, may have substituted the name for Policenes.” 
(II, 7) 

The suggestion that Lydgate may have taken the form “ Poly- 
myte(s) ” from Chaucer deserves further consideration. Polymyte(s) 
—the Polynices of Statius’ Thebaid and of the Greek Theban Cycle— 
plays the second most important part in the Siege of Thebes. We 
may, therefore, assume that Lydgate, who repeatedly professed his 
worship of Chaucer and presented his own poem as a sequel to the 
Knight’s Tale, may at least have considered designating his character 
with a name already sanctioned by the older poet. The validity of 
the suggestion depends largely upon the consistency with which he 
adheres to Chaucer in his choice of character names. If the case of 
Polymyte(s) proves an isolated instance, we may venture to dismiss 
it as a coincidence. If, on the other hand, the Siege of Thebes 
follows Chaucer in this respect with some consistency, then the 
chances are that Erdmann was right, and we may assume with him 
that the character names in the document used by Lydgate were 
substantially the same as those in the Roman de Edipus. 

In order to determine how consistently Lydgate follows Chaucer 
in preference to the French, one must first establish the relationship 
of the character names in his poem to their counterparts in the Roman 
de Edipus and the Ystoire de Thébes, and then to their Chaucerian 
equivalents. The twenty-five names listed below appear both in the 
English poem and in the French redactions. They have been classified 
into five groups according to their relationship to each other, although 
such irrelevant factors as the doubling of letters or the substitution 
of y for i have been disregarded : 


Roman de Edipus Siege of Thebes Ystoire de Thébes 

Group I: Name forms which follow both French texts: 

Antigone Antygone Antigone 

Deiphile Deyphylee Deiphile 

Edipus Edippus Edipus 

Ethiocles Ethiocles Ethiocles 

Layus Layus Layus 
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Group II: Name forms which follow the Roman de Edipus only: 


Jocaste—Jocasta Jocasta Jocaste 
Menolipus Menolipus Menalipus 
Ymene Ymeine Ysmaine 
Ypomedon Ypomedoun Ymodon 


Group III: Name forms which follow the Ystoire de Thébes only: 


Ligurge Lygurgus Ligurgus 

Policenes Polymyte(s) Polimite(s) 

Spin Spynx Spinx-Spins 
Pyrrus Pirrus 


Group IV: Dual name form which follows now the one, now the other French 
text: 


Palemon Palemoun—Palamoun Palamon 


Group V: Name forms which follow neither French text: 


Adrascus Adrastus Adrascus 

Amphoras Amphiorax Amphorus 

Argila Argyve Argine—Argina 

Capaneus Campaneus Capparneus—Capaneus- 

Cappanus 

Chaloy Chaloun Challor 

Cil de Michenes Cylmythenes Le Prince de Michenes 

Melages Melleager Mallages 

Parthonolopeus Prot (h) onolope— Parthonopeus 
Parthonolope 

Polipus Poliboun Polibus 

Thideus Tydeus—Tidyus—Tideus Thideus 

Tortholomus Tortolanus Tritilomus 

Trodinus Terdymus Theodimas 


A glance at the grouping above will reveal that the Siege of Thebes 
agrees five times with both French documents and twelve times with 
neither; it follows the Roman de Edipus alone four times and the 
Ystoire de Thébes alone four times also. In one instance, that of 
“ Palamoun-Palemoun,” it agrees with each alternately, and in an- 
other, that of “ Pyrrus,” it uses a name not found at all in the 
Roman de Ediqus. 

Now to look at the corresponding names in Chaucer.* If Lydgate 
wished to conform to his great predecessor in his choice of names, he 


* All quotations from Chaucer are taken from the Poetical Works, ed. Fred 
Norris Robinson (Cambridge: 1933). Relevant variations in individual 
manuscripts antedating the Siege of Thebes (ca. 1421) are indicated as they 


occur. 
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would not unlikely have thought of Criseyde’s mention of a Theban 
romance, in Troilus and Criseyde: 


This romance is of Thebes that we rede, 
And we han herd how that kyng Layus dede 


Thorough Edippus his sone. 
(11, 100-102) 


And he must surely have remembered Cassandra’s summary of the 
Theban war, also in the Troilus: 


She tolde ek how Tideus, or she stente, 
Unto the stronge citee of Thebes, 

To cleymen kyngdom of the citee, wente, 
For his felawe, daun Polymytes, 

Of which the brother, daun Ethiocles, 

Ful wrongfully of Thebes held the strengthe ; 
This tolde she by proces, al be lengthe. 


She tolde ek how Hemonydes asterte, 

When Tideus slough fifty knyghtes stoute. 
She tolde ek alle the prophecyes by herte, 
And how that seven kynges with hire route 
Bysegeden the citee al aboute; 

And of the holy serpent, and the welle, 

And of the furies, al she gan hym telle; 

Of Archymoris burying and the pleyes. 

And how Amphiorax fil thorugh the grounde, 
How Tideus was sleyn, lord of Argeyes, 

And how Ypomedoun in litel stounde 

Was dreynt, and ded Parthonope of wounde; 
And also how Capaneus the proude 

With thonder-dynt was slayn, that cride loude. 
She gan ek telle hym how that eyther brother, 
Ethiocles and Polymyte also, 

At a scarmuche ech of hem slough other, 

And of Argyves wepynge and hire wo; 

And how the town was brent, she tolde ek tho. 


(v, 1485-1510) 


These two passages sanction three of the name forms which in 
Lydgate’s poem follow neither of the French texts: ‘“ Amphiorax,” 
“Argyve,” and “Tydeus.” The names “ Edippus,” “ Ethiocles,” 
“Layus,” “ Ypomedoun,” and—as noted by Erdmann—*“ Polymytes ” 
are also found here under the same form they take in the Siege of 
Thebes. Another name, “ Melleager,” which in Lydgate’s poem 


*See also “ Argyve,” Troilus, Iv, 762; “ Amphiorax,” Troilus, u, 105 and 
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agrees with neither of its French counterparts, may be found in the 
Troilus, where it appears immediately before and after Casandra’ 
summary of the story of Thebes (V, 1474, 1482, and 1515). One 
finds it again in the Knight’s Tale (2071), a work which Lydgate 
avowedly had in mind during the composition of his own poem. The 
name “ Antigone,” which takes the same form in both the Siege of 
Thebes and the two French redactions, appears likewise in the Troilus 
(II, 816, 824, 879, 1563, and III, 595). 

Another passage which Lydgate might easily have had in mind is 
the brief account of the destruction of Thebes in Anelida and Arcite: 


For when Amphiorax and Tydeus, 

Ipomedon, Parthonope also 

Were ded, and slayn proude Companeus, 

And when the wrecched Thebans, bretheren two, 

Were slayn, and kyng Adrastus hom ago, 

So desolat stod Thebes and so bare, 

That no wight coude remedie of his care. 
(56-63) 


Here we have two more character names, “ Campaneus” and 
* Adrastus ” in the same form as in the Siege of Thebes, where they 
follow neither of the prose texts. The name “ Parthonope,” on the 
other hand, takes a different form in Lydgate’s poem. We shall 
discuss it presently. 

Since the Siege of Thebes is presented as a sort of companion piece 
to the Knight’s Tale, we may assume that Lydgate was familiar with 
the name “ Palamon ” even before undertaking his own composition. 
He may also have encounered it in the Legend of Good Women (FP, 
420). Nor is it totally impossible that he may have found the form 
* Lygurgus ” somewhere in Chaucer. Although the name appears 
as “ Lygurge ” in most manuscripts (Knighl’s Tale, 2129 and 2644; 
Legend, 2425), the Harleian Manuscript reads “ Ligurgius ” (Knight's 
Tale, 2644) and uses “ Ligurgus” as a genitive (Legend, A and B, 
2425). The name “ Pyrrus,” which has no counterpart in the Roman 
de Edipus, also appears in Chaucer (House of Fame, 161; Man of 
Law, 288; Nun’s Priest’s Tale, 3357). However, it seems very 
doubtful that its presence there may account for Lydgate’s adoption 
of it, for Chaucer never uses it in connection with the story of Thebes. 
King Pyrrus plays an insignificant part in both the Ystoire de Thébes 


Wife of Bath’s Prologue, 741; “Polymytes,” Troilus, v, 938; “ Tideus,” 
Troilus, Vv, 803, 932, and 1480: “ Ipomedoun,” Anelida, 57. 
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and the Siege of Thebes, where his name is mentioned only once, in 
the catalogue of the kings who will march against Thebes, and 
nothing more is said about him. The coincidence does not neces- 
sarily imply that the poet followed the Ystoire de Thébes on that 
point. The omission of the king from the only surviving text of the 
Roman de Edipus may be a mere scribal oversight which did not 
exist in the manuscript used by Lydgate. 

Altogether, sixteen of the twenty-five names listed earlier are found 
in Chaucer, and in only two instances does Lydgate clearly depart 
from the forms sanctioned by the older poet. The form “ Palemoun ” 
he takes directly from the Roman de Edipus; as for “ Prothonolope- 
Parthonolope,” which has been classified as belonging to neither of 
the French texts, the chances are that it is simply a deformation of 
“ Parthonolopeus ” in the Roman de Edipus. 

There remain five names to be accounted for in the group which 
follows neither French document. These are not found in Chaucer; 
however, a look at the chart will suggest that four of them may 
readily be explained as deformations of their counterparts in the 
Roman de Edipus. They are “ Tortolanus,” “'Terdymus,” “ Chaloun,” 
and “Cylmythenes.” The last form is of particular interest. Al- 
though it is related both phonetically and ortographically to the 
French Cil de Michenes, found only in the Roman de Edipus, the 
deformation results in complete loss of meaning. This failure to 
render the sense into English suggests that the first person to use 
“Cylmythenes ” did not clearly understand the meaning of the 
French. This observation, in turn, suggests that the deformation is 
not the work of a native French speaker, who would be unlikely to 
misunderstand a simple expression in his own language. Since the 
Siege of Thebes is the only attempt at adapting the story of Thebes 
from the French, it necessarily follows that Lydgate must have had 
the wording of the Roman de Edipus before him. 


We must note, however, that “ Poliboun,” the only remaining 
name in the group discussed above, corresponds more nearly to the 
“Polibus ” of the Ystoire de Thébes than to the “ Polipus” of the 
Roman de Elipus. Likewise, the form “Spynx,” which has no 
counterpart in Chaucer, agrees exactly with the “ Spinx-Spins ” of the 
Ystoire de Thébes. Here one is tempted to point out—but only with 
great caution—that the Roman de Thebes itself sanctions Lydgate’s 
choice. This coincidence may be of some significance. There exist 
two English manuscripts of that poem, and Lydgate, whose familiarity 
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with and interest in the Matter of Rome the Great are amply attested 
in his writings, was possibly familiar with this most popular work. 
To sum up the foregoing observations, Lydgate departs from the 
forms sanctioned by Chaucer only to follow the Roman de Edipus, 
Where Chaucer is silent, he again follows that document, with only 
two undeniable exceptions: “ Spynx” and “ Polybus.” In this light, 
it seems that, at least as far as character names are concerned, we 
must accept Erdmann’s contention that the manuscript of the original 
of the Siege of Thebes was probably nearly identical with the extent 
text of the Roman de Edipus. We may further suppose that Lydgate, 
who continually acknowledged Chaucer’s authority in all poetic 
matters, followed his choice of names whenever he saw the opportunity. 


University of California, Berkeley ALAIN RENOIR 


Donne’s Compass Figure 


Donne concludes “A Valediction: forbidding mourning” with 
his famous compass figure, which has long been a kind of trademark 
of his fertile imagination. Samuel Johnson says of it that “ it may 
be doubted whether absurdity or ingenuity has the better claim.”* 
Coleridge is more admiring: “ Nothing was ever more admirably 
made out than the figure of the Compass.”? Editor Grosart over- 
flows with native pride: “only so daring an imagination as Donne 
would have attempted it; and the out-of-the-wayness of it is not more 
noticeable than the imaginativeness which glorified it.” But it is 
not my purpose to dig up the bones and hang them in chains, for as 
everyone knows the figure, which impressed Donne’s contemporaries,’ 


* Le Roman de Thebes, ed. Léopold Constans (Paris: 1890), reads “ Polibus,” 
138, 468, and 476; and “Spins,” 246, 257, 334, and 388. The manuscript 
followed by Constans, however, has “ Spin” once, 233. The variant “ Polipus” 
is occasionally found in other manuscripts. 

1 Lives of the English Poets, Ed. G. B. Hill (Oxford, 1905), 1, 34; the editor 
of this work discovered the analogue in Omar Khayyam, which Grierson re- 
prints on the authority of Captain Harris. 

? Robert F. Brinkley, Coleridge on the Seventeenth Century (Durham, N. C., 
1955), p. 523. 

°H. M. Belden, “ Donne’s Compasses and Whither’s Compass,” MLN, XIx 
(1904), pp. 76-8; C. M. Hathaway, “ The Compass Figure Aagin,” MLN, xix 


(1904), pp. 192-3. 
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is still today frequently cited as the perfect example of a “ meta- 
physical ” conceit. 

It is, under these circumstances, interesting to turn through the 
Rime of Battista Guarini (1537-1612), the author of the tedious but 
popular J? Pastor Fido, because this rimer, who can hardly be described 
as a metaphysical, seems first to have “made out” this wayward 


figure. 


Con voi sempre son io 

Agitato ma fermo: 

E se il Meno ne involo; il Pit ne lasso. 

Son simile al Compasso, 

Ché un piede in voi quasi mio centro, io fermo; 
L’altro patisce di Fortuna i giri, 

Ma non puo far che intorno a voi non giri.* 


Since there is little possibility that Donne knew Omar, it is quite 
likely that Guarini, one of the “ giddie fantastique Poets” who may 
have lined his “standing woodden chest,” supplied him with this 


standard “ metaphysical ” conceit. 
D. C. ALLEN 


“Delle Opere (Verona, 1737, 11, 154-5. My colleague Georges Poulet has 
supplied me with the following analogues: 
Toute figure céde 4 la ronde figure, 
Qui plus qu’autre dans soi capablement comprend: 
Done si vous exalter sur toutes j’entreprend, 
Je dois prouver & jour votre ronde nature. 
Le compas juge un rond, que du centre il mesure 
A Ventour de son cercle, ot la ligne se tend: 
Done mon compas réglé compassé vous prétend, 
Tirant dés votre centre & toute l’entournure. 
Ces tertres, ecs vallons, ces ruisseaux, ces foréts 
N’engardent d’arrondir en un cercle vos traits, 
Qui font un globe seul d’une terre et d’une onde. 
Or seul en votre Eden aller je ne veux pas, 
Ains pour prouver a tous que cette terre est ronde, 
J’y méne deux témoins de régle et de compas. 
Jean Edouard du Monin, Le Phoeniz (Paris, 1585), p. 148. 
.. . Deus instar cireini videtur esse, cuius pes in centro positus immuta- 
bilis, cum sit, alius ad circumferentiam extensus, movetur, ita tamen, ut 
quicquid agit. aut describit pedi fixe acceptum ferat, cum amicitiae vinculo per 
caput connectitur, nunquid enim a Deo pari ratione dependent omnia, tum ut 
sint, et fiant, guim ut operentur; omnes enim creaturas Deus immobilis movet; 
igitur circinus ille Deum refert, juxta id, quod in se circinus fixum et 
immotum habet, creaturae vero sunt veluti pars mobilis, quae nisi Deo con- 
jungantur, nihil omnino producere possunt, quod sit perfectum. 
Pére Mersenne, Quaestiones in Genesim (Paris, 1623), col. 57. 
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The Text of Cibber’s She wou’d, and She wou’d not 


The textual alterations made by Colley Cibber in revising Love’s 
Last Shift for the 1721 edition of his collected plays have been 
examined by Dougald MacMillan, who concluded that they demon- 
strate the impact of the “new taste of audiences for refinement of 
language.” + Cibber’s methods of revision may also be surveyed in 
the text of She wou’d, and She wou’d not. First acted in 1702, the 
play entered the regular repertory only after the very successful revival 
of 1714.* The revised text appears in the 1717 edition, which is the 
basis for that of 1721.* The alterations made in this play are much 
more extensive than those in Love’s Last Shift, although in both plays 
a whole scene is omitted and a number of lesser changes made. The 
revisions in She wou’d, and She wou’d not seem to have been dictated 
by compelling dramatic reasons rather than by a desire to purify the 
text. The pace is improved by cutting extraneous passages and by 
removing a tedious and pointless scene which retarded the development 
of the action. 

The scene omitted from Act II is entirely inapposite: the ardent 
Octavio visits Rosara, the young lady whom he loves, and in her 
presence bribes and kisses her maid, Viletta, to persuade her to reveal 
Rosara’s feelings towards him. Octavio and Rosara have not seen 
each other for some time, and her situation is precarious because she 
is about to be married to another man. Hence, although the revelation 
of Viletta’s acquisitive instincts is comic, it is seriously incongruous. 
The only justification for the passage is that it shows Rosara in her 
“ Airs,” but the play already has one difficult heroine and, as Viletta 
observes, affectation is foolishly indulged at such a time. 

The first edition of She wou’d, and She wou’d not has several 
topical allusions to the problem of the Spanish succession and to the 
efforts of France and Louis XIV to maintain control over the Spanish 
throne.* These hits were no longer timely and would eventually have 


* Dougald MacMillan, “ The Text of Love’s Last Shift,” MLN, xtv1 (1931), 
519. 
* Allardyce Nicoll, A History of English Drama, 1660-1900 (Cambridge: the 
University Press, 1952), m1, 308. 

* The 1717 edition, printing the play as “ Now Acted,” may represent Cib- 
ber’s revision for the 1714 revival. It was reissued in 1719, bound with five 
other plays by various authors, in A Collection of Plays by Eminent Hands 
(London: W. Mears, 1719). 

‘The play is dedicated to the Duke of Ormonde, who commanded the land 
forces at the battle of Vigo, October 12, 1702, where many Spanish and 
French ships were destroyed. See Letters from the Living to the Living 
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become altogether pointless. Three of them are simply omitted and 
one is altered and generalized. The excisions are indicated by 
brackets : 


Oct. ... For you must know her Perfidious Father, [Alamode de France,] 
contrary to his Treaty with me, and her Inclination, is going to [set over her 
a Monarch of his own making.] 

D. Ph. Marry her to another? *® 

D. Ma. .. . now were I to act like a true Spaniard, I ought to Rip up this 
Jade for more intelligence: But I’ll be wise, [and shew ’em a little French 
Play,] a Bribe and a Lye will do my business a great deal better.° 

D. Ma. ... Man, nor Woman, nothing can stand before thee. [In my 
Conscience, had I been the Bully of France, I shou’d have made a Philip the 
Fifth of thee. But’s no Matter, what I can give thee, thou shalt have, with a 
good Title to it however,] I'll make thee Monarch of my Daughter im- 
mediately.” 

Hyp. ... you have given me an Empire. Sir, I wou’d not change to be 
Duke of Anjou, Prince Hugine, Pope, or lawful King of Spain.*® 

Hyp. ... You have given me an Empire, Sir, I would not change to be 
Grand Seignior.® 


Many of the most significant alterations in She wou’d, and She 
wou’d not are excisions, and, aside from the scene with Rosara, 
Octavio and Viletta, many of them shorten Don Manuel’s part. 
Cibber perhaps realized that he had somewhat overwritten his own 
role, and he gave up a number of lines which make a joke or play 
upon an idea extraneous to the action. One cut eliminates a joke 
shared by Don Manuel and Viletta: 


D. Ma. Fiddle faddle, I won’t have her seem wicked: Hussy, you shall 
Confess for her, I’ll have her send her sins by you, you know ’em, I’m sure. 

[Vil. Indeed, Sir, I never saw her commit above one sin in my Life. 

D. Ma. What was it? I'll know. 

Vil. Why, Sir, last Sunday Night, as you were reading one of Cardinal 
Portocarrero’s Sermons to her, she fell fast asleep in the middle of it. 

D. Ma. Umh! well, while she was asleep she was doing no harm, that was 
a Venial frailty; I am apt to sleep at a Sermon my self:] But [now I'll be 


(London, 1703), p. 211: “every Cobler’s Magpye is Taught already instead of 
What's a Clock, to ery Vigo, Vigo, Vigo. It’s every Poetaster’s Theme, and 
every Bookseller’s Ambition to Print upon.” 

® Colley Cibber, She wou’d, and She wou’d not (London: William Turner 
and John Nutt, 1703), p. 11. Ibid. (London: W. Mears, J. Browne and J. 
Woodward, 1717), p. 25. 

°1703, p. 32. 1717, p. 53. 

71703, p. 45. 1717, p. 71. 

* 1703, p. 38. 

*1717, p. 62. 
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acquainted with her more secret Thoughts;] I’ll know what the Fryar has 
got out of her.*® 


Several lines of religious satire are removed when Octavio masquerades 
as a priest who has come to hear Rosara’s confession : 


Oct. Then I must tell you, Sir, this Obstinacy obliges me, as a Churchman, 
to put you in mind of your Duty: and to let you know too, you ought to pay 
more Reverence to our Order. 

D. Ma. Sir, [I pay you Tithes, and Parish Duties, because I can’t help it; 
but for any other Reverence, or Duty, I give you leave to deserve it, as soon as 
you please. 

Oct. Sir, there are Duties to be done, as well as paid. 

D. Ma. Ay, but a Man had better leave a Legion undone, than a Tythe un- 
paid: Now while I owe the Church nothing, d’ye see?] I am not afraid of 
the sin of Marrying my Daughter to the best advantage."* 


At the end of Act III a very amusing, but irrelevant, passage is 
removed from Don Manuel’s exit speech: 


O! my Jaws, this fit will carry me off—[hark you, if it does, Prithee my 
Dear Murderer, write upon by Grave-Stone, Here Lyes Don Manuel Grimaldi, 
who was unfortunately kill’d with joy in the Sixty Ninth Year of his Age.] 
You dear Toad, good by.** 


At the end of Act V a pointless line which only protracted the already 
unconscionably attenuated denoument is eliminated: 


Ser. Sir, the Play-house Musick are come. 

D. Ma. Ah! They cou’d never take us in a better time—let ’em Enter— 
[You’re welcome Gentlemen—come no Ceremony, away with it,—] Ladies, and 
—Sons and Daughters, for I think you’re all a-kin to me now, will you be 
pleas’d to sit.™* 


Few of the textual changes in She wou’d, and She wou’d not appear 
to have been made in an effort to purify the play. The increasing 
sensibility of the audience or Cibber’s own increasing propensity to 
regard himself as a reforming playwright may, however, have dictated 
the elimination of lines in the following two passages. In the first 


7° 1703, p. 20. 1717, p. 35. The somewhat eccentric career of Cardinal Porto- 
earrero had also been noted by Vanbrugh. In The False Friend (London: 
Jacob Tonson, 1702), p. 23, Don John comments: “A very hopeful Business 
you wou’d have me undertake, keep a Woman honest; Udsdeath, I’d as soon 
undertake to keep Portocarero honest.” 

111703, p. 22. 1717, p. 37. 

121703, p. 40. 1717, p. 64. 

2° 1703, p. 73. 1717, p. 109. The servant’s line is changed to “ Sir, the 
Musick’s come.” 
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Don Manuel debates with Viletta her defiant attitude in assisting 
Rosara : 


D. Ma. Then I am strangely mistaken; [for to me thou dost appear as 
familiarly Impudent as a Whore’s Maid to the poor Dog that she knows has a 
mind to her Mistress. 

Vil. I know nothing of the matter, Sir; what I did, was my Duty I think. 

D. Ma. Duty!] Did’st not thou own just now thou let’st him in? ** 


In the second he banters Rosara upon the probable consequence of her 
marriage : 


D. Ma. 1 warrant this Raking Dog will get her with Child too—I shall 
have a young Squab Spaniard upon my Lap, that will so Grand Papa me!— 
{Why you confident Jade, do you consider you’l be as thick as you are long in 
a Twelve Month? 

Ros. I don’t know what you mean, Sir. 

D. Ma. Was ever Man so Plagu’d with Happiness?] ** 


Near the beginning of Act II, just before the omitted scene with 
Octavio, four speeches are left out. They are perhaps faintly in- 
delicate, and they are certainly inconsequential : 


Ros. 1 took you for Octavio’s Friend. 

Vil. Solam: But why, in the Name of Venus, must you needs marry him? 

Ros. For what all Lovers marry, that they may never part. 

Vil. Ah! that wou’d be fine indeed: But I have seen many a fond Lover 
afterwards very willing to part with his Wife.’* 


As well as the changes already listed, Cibber made other incidental 
ones. Two of these are unusually felicitous revisions which alter only 
a few words but considerably improve the impact and point of a joke: 


Vil. Ay, Sir, for you know this was not a spiritual Father’s Business. 
D. Ma. No, no, the brawny strong Dog, Brother of the Flesh, was the man.** 


Don Manuel’s response is altered to: “ No, no, this Matter was utterly 
Carnal.” 


D. Ma, .. . but is it possible any thing can make thee honest? 
Vil. What do your suppose wou’d make me otherwise? 

D. Ma. Mony. 

Vil. That’s 


«1703, p. 24. 1717, p. 39. 
81703, p. 39. 1717, p. 63. 
1703, p. 17. 1717, p. 32. 
171703, p. 24. 
*1717, p. 40. 
1° 1703, p. 32. 
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Viletta’s response is altered to: “ You have nickt it.”*° Another 
change, really a correction, removes a peculiarly inapt word from a 
speech by Octavio: 


That Heart that does not feel, as ’twere, its own a[n Exasperated] Joy like 
this, ne’re yet confess’d the Power of Friendship, or [of] Love.™ 


In the prologue “ Though he not dares” is changed to “ Tho’ he 
dares not.” In addition, there are many minor, insignificant correc- 
tions and improvements: for instance, “ methink I” becomes “ me- 
thinks I,” and shalln’t is regularly changed to shan’t. 

In revising She wou’d, and She wou’d not Cibber eliminated an 
extraneous scene, excluded topical references, reduced an overwritten 
role, expurgated two coarse jokes and made a number of minor altera- 
tions. All these can be considered improvements; they improve, 
however, not so much the delicacy of the language as the consistency 
and integrity of the play. They are motivated by a desire to observe 
the rules of economy and decorum, and they demonstrate Cibber’s 
growing capacity as a playwright more than his increasing zeal as a 
reformer. 


Wadham College, Oxford WILLIAM M. PETERSON 


An Edward Lear Letter to Wilkie Collins 


The friendship between Edward Lear, the Victorian poet of non- 
sense verses, and Wilkie Collins, the novelist, has long been well- 
known. Yet, strangely enough, it was a friendship of which, as 
Collins’ biographer tells us, “hardly a trace remains.”* We know 
that Lear, ill and depressed, wrote at the end of 1881 to Hubert 
Congrove that he would continue to correspond in the future only 
with those “I have been in the habit of writing to since 1850—32 
years.” Among those he named was Wilkie Collins. That Collins 
had written at least once to Lear is seen in a single reference in & 
letter written by Lear to Lord Carlingford on January 7, 1884, in 


1717, p. 53. 

211703, p. 71. 1717, p. 106. 

Kenneth Robinson, Wilkie Collins (New York, 1952), p. 93. 

* Later Letters of Edward Lear, ed. Lady Strachey (London, 1911), p. 34. 
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which he said he had received a “ long and very nice letter from Wilkie 
Collins, . . .”* We are told that Lear sent to Collins a copy of 
John Ruskin’s letter to the Pall Mall Gazette praising the nonsense 
poet,* and that Lear sent to Collins a manuscript copy of his last 
nonsense-poem “Uncle Arly.”* In view of all this, it is extremely 
odd that in the two volumes of Lear’s published letters not one to 


Collins appears. 

In the J. Pierpont Morgan Library there has been for some years 
an autograph letter from Lear to Collins; so far as I can ascertain 
this letter has never been published. For some unaccountable reason 
those who have written on Lear and on Collins have seemingly been 
unaware of its existence. If it is, as seems very probable, the only 
letter from Lear to Collins in existence, it should be of interest not 
only to students of both Lear and Collins but also, because of a refer- 
ence in it, to those of Ruskin. This letter of two and one-half pages 
may very well be the one in which Lear enclosed the copy of “ Uncle 
Arly,” for that poem may be the “ absurdity ” which he mentions in 
the first paragraph. An exact transcription of the letter follows: 


7. March 1886 Villa Tennyson 
Sanremo. 
My dear Wilkie, 

“Ee’n in our ashes live” &¢ &c—so,—though I have been in bed some 14 
weeks, I have nonetheless written an absurdity which I fancy you may like— 
whereby I send it. 

The acute Bronchitis which I began with, Dr Hassall I am grateful to say 
has pretty well abolished. Not so the congestion, which with its dreadful 
eough—is trying enough. Yet many thousands suffer more, & I may be very 
thankful that only increasing weakness is my greatest drawback. 

One of my oldest friends, Fortescue, (now Ld Carlingford) was here for 
two months & with me almost all day daily. And other friends come & are 
coming from Cannes, Hyéres—e. & I have lots of books, (many by one Wilkie 
Collins,) & most attentive & able servants—to feed me or lift me in or out of 
bed. Of what is called the “ Colony ” here I know—I am happy to say nothing. 
Neither perpetual church services—(high or low—candlestix or cursings—) 
are to my taste, nor are balls & Lawn Tennis among my weaknesses. 

Mr Ruskin (vide Pall Mall Gazette Febr 15—) has of late greatly exalted 
me, & he is now taking much interest, he writes most kind letters,—about 
yeverlasting & never terminated A or Alfred Tennyson illustrations—still 
let us hope—to come out in Autotype—about the year 4810. Meanwhile, if 


pp. 296-297. 

“Angus Davidson, Edward Lear Landscape Painter and Nonsense Poet 
(London, 1938), p. 265. 

® Robinson, p. 93. 
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[ go off in one of these terrible phitz of coughing, this may be the last note 
you will ever be bothered by from, Your’s affly, 
Edward Lear 


University of Kansas DAVID SHUSTERMAN 


Suetonius, Symonds, and Gibbon in 
The Picture of Dorian Gray 


Toward the close of chapter eleven of The Picture of Dorian Gray 
(London, 1925, pp. 162-64), Oscar Wilde describes the contents of 
the “ yellow-backed French novel ” that has led to Dorian’s corruption. 
On the basis of Wilde’s testimony at the Queensbury trial, the “ novel” 
in question has traditionally been identified as Joris-Karl Huysmans’ 
A Rebours, a satirical study of the life of the Duc Jean Floressas des 
Esseintes, the prince of literary Decadents. A comparison of the 
two books indicates that since Wilde’s description of A Rebours in 
Dorian Gray matches nothing found in Huysmans’ novel, the sources 
of Wilde’s description must lie elsewhere. An examination of three 
books—Suetonius’ De vita Caesarum, John Addington Symonds’ Age 
of Despots, and Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire— 
reveals the sources that Wilde borrowed from to explain the potency 
of the corrupting book. 

Wilde’s use of Suetonius amounted to a running paraphrase of the 
more lurid contents of the life of Tiberius (Sections xliii-xliv, lx, 
lxix)—sections usually left untranslated in school editions—along 
with scattered references to events in the lives of Nero (xxx-xxxi), 
Caligula (lv), and Domitian (xiv). 

In his utilization of Symonds’ Age of Despots (New York, 1883), 
Wilde gleaned the most sensational details from the lives of the Italian 
princes: (pp. 107; 151-52; 172; 383-84; 390-91; 405.) 

For his treatment of Elagabalus, Wilde drew from the pages in 
the sixth chapter of Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire 
(London, 1926, 157-60) which stress the effeminate nature of the 
emperor. 


Oregon State College K. D. BROWN 


* Quoted by permission of the J. Pierpont Morgan Library. 
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Gothic ai and au 
I 


Arguments have been raised in the past against a diphthongal, and 
for a monophthongal, interpretation of the Gothic graphic sequences 
ai and au. The best presentation known to me is that of F. Mossé, 
Manuel de la langue gotique (1942), pp. 40 ff. Unfortunately, Sayce’s 
Appendix to the reissue of Wright’s grammar adds nothing new and 
presents the pros and cons less adequately and effectively. It is there- 
fore the purpose of the present note to summarize the arguments 
compactly and to adduce some evidence that, to my knowledge, has 
been overlooked. 

Moulton’s presentation (Language 24.85-6) has the virtue of 
setting forth a comprehensive interpretation more explicitly than 
any other. He assigns three phonetic values to these graphic 
sequences: /e ai e:/, /oawo:/. The following forms illustrate these 
interpretations. 

aiw /aiw/ [aiw] tauja /awiV/ [aujV] saian /e:V/ [e:V] 

staua /o:V/ [o:V] afaiaik /afeaik/ anaaiauk /anaeawk/ 


To point up the contrast, my interpretation of the last two forms 
would be /af+-é(+)ek / and /ana+é(+-)ok /.2 I should like to take 
this opportunity to make one fact very clear. While I differ with 
Moulton on this matter, I do not wish to detract from the service 
he has done in presenting a total and unified picture of the Gothic 
structure. His treatment has taught me a great deal about Gothic, 
and relieves me of the necessity of rehearsing other matters here. It 
is only by insisting on overt statements of ALL the implications, such 
as a strict phonemic analysis demands, that we progress. 

Mossé (p. 40) posits ai and au = ¢ and ¢ “bref et long.” I see, 
on the basis of arguments identical with those advanced on the more 
inclusive point, no way of demonstrating this distinction, other than 
on etymological or aprioristic phonetic grounds. I therefore neither 
affirm nor deny this view. There is some slight probability that these 
sequences represented /e: 0:/ in position before /V/, as Moulton 
argues, but the evidence is here not phonemic (or graphemic) but 
teally morphophonemic (or morphographemic). 

The arguments in favour of viewing ai, au as /e 0/ are the following. 


+I do not mean to imply by this that Moulton and I differ in any important 
way, at the present time, on the matter of juncture. See, for example, his 
more recent article, Language 30.1-42 (1954). 
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The first six are included in Mossé’s presentation. Arguments drawn 
from the state of affairs in other Germanic languages are just as 
irrelevant as those on etymological grounds that Mossé rightly con- 
demns; for this reason a couple of the points adduced by him fall 
away. 

1. The absence of orthographic distinction between ai/au before 
r and h, or in the reduplicating syllable, and ai/au in any other 
environment forbids us from alleging a demonstrable phonemic dis- 
tinctiveness without powerful additional evidence. 

2. When Wulfila wanted to write [au] he used aw: Pawlus. 

3. The use of et establishes Greek digraph writing habits. 

4. The graphic sequence ai was /e/ in Byzantine Greek. 

5. The apparent attempt at exact representation found in in 
gaiainnan ‘ yéevva,’ bwssaun ‘ Bicoov’ would make any reading other 
than a short monosyllabic one descriptively perverse.” 

6. Salzburg libeda for libaida; of itself, not a strong argument. 

7. The Naples form Sunjaifripas, beside the Latin rendition 
Suniefridus, does not seem to have been noticed in this connexion, 
Apart from the Latin rendering of the name, it is scarcely likely, 
on the basis of the developmental background of such syllables (which 
I have discussed in Language 31 [1955], 1-3), that the orthography 
is to be read [ai]; the syllable must be [je], from either [ja] or [ji]. 

8. hrainjahairts is the only compound known to me where an ety- 
mologically heavy syllable is compounded using a stem in -ja- instead 
of -i-. The fact that it is an obvious loan-translation makes it highly 
probable that it is, as a compound, a new creation in Gothic; this 
point has been made by me in the article cited above, but I failed 
to draw a further important conclusion from this fact. Mr. William 
Klatte, of the University of Chicago, shrewdly points out that this 
formation seems to demonstrate the productive behaviour of ai /e/ as 
a short syllabic. 

In agreeing with Mossé (§ 23, remarque II) that in aiw /ew/ we 
have a diphthong, we may also note the good fit that aiwlaugja 
‘ evAoyia’ provides in this formulation; presumably w was written in 
such combinations to avoid a trigraph in which the sequence iu could 
have an ambiguous value. 

In conclusion, considerations of the phonemic structure of Gothic 
support the interpretation of ai/au as /e o/. We may wonder in 


? For some more examples, see Moulton, Language 24.81, fn, 21. 
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retrospect what event set up the independent status of what were 
previously the low allophones before /r/ and /h/ of the high vowels. 
I submit that the phonetic collapse of these former diphthongs into 
what had become two gaps in the vowel structure in all other 
environments was just the thing to do it.® 


II 


The above remarks rest on the data of East Gothic, and are meant 
to stand descriptively on their own account; the facts of any other 
dialect are beside the point so far as the status of the East Gothic 
phenomena is concerned. But a brief glance at the state of affairs in 
West Gothic is of interest. 

E. Gamillscheg (Revista de filologia espanola 19.149, 1932) re- 
marks & propos of *spaiha > Span. espia, etc., “* pronunciado spéha.” 
It is worthwhile to set forth here all the etyma cited by Gamillscheg 
that bear on our point; page numbers are noted in parentheses: 
*laigén (230) ‘lamer’ > Prov. lagot, Sp. lagotear (belonging to the 
oldest layer of loans) ; *mauka (232) ‘ vientre’> Prov. mauca, Cat. 
moca (perhaps transmitted to Catalan by diffusion) ; *galaubt (232) 
‘esplendor’ > Prov. galaubia; *laus (233) ‘ vacio’ > Prov. laus (con- 
trast Como lust ‘ consumirse’ ¢ East Goth. *lausjan) ; *rausa (233) 
‘eostra’ > Prov. rausa (cf. It. rosolare ‘tostar’ < E. Goth.) ; laists 
(235) ‘huella de los pasos’) Sp. Port. lastar ‘abonar por otro’; 
*skauts (236) ‘regazo’> Sp. escolar, Port. descotar; *spatira (236) 
‘espuela’ > OSp. espuera; *taujan (237) ‘hacer’ > Sp. Port. ataviar; 
aifrs (238) ‘terrible’ > Prov. afre, It. afro; slaihts (240) ‘ sencilla’ 
> Prov. esclet, It. schietto; *gaainédn (240) ‘conspirare’)> It. Sp. 
Port. Cat. gana ‘ deseo vehemente ’; *raupa (241) ‘ montén desorden- 
ado de cosas’? > Sp. Tuscan ropa, Port. roupa; *wainjan (243) ‘ llorar’ 
> Sp. guanir, Lombard sguagni; *laubja (243) ‘ enramada’ > Gallego 
lobio, North Ital. lobia. 

I am grateful to J. Corominas for the following comments on 
Gamillscheg’s forms and identifications: Cat. moca is almost surely 
indigenous, since *aw regularly gave Cat. 9. The etymon *skauts 
should be eliminated ; Sp. escotar is a derivative of cota ‘ coat.’ The 
alleged etymon *gaainén is quite unlikely, the more likely source being 
the Gothie equivalent of ON. gana ‘to gape at,’ and cognates; these 


*T am grateful to George Metcalf for the benetit of his learning and 
criticism on the problem dealt with in this note. 
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forms are hence irrelevant to our point at hand. Sp. guafir has 
never meant ‘ weep,’ but only ‘ bark,’ and is merely a dialect variant 
of Sp. ganir < Lat. gannire. Gallego lobio is from Old Swabian, and 
not from Gothic. 

Corominas has further demonstrated the following etymologies: 
gaits goat’ > Sp. gatta ‘ bag-pipe’ (Estudios dedicados a Menéndez 
Pidal I. 20-30) ; baups ‘ insipid, dumb’ > Southern Prov. bautch, Cat, 
boig ‘silly’; *bauson ‘be evil’ > OProv. bauzar ‘ betray,’ Cat. baare, 
baador ‘traitor,’ with aw>a regularly in hiatus (Mélanges Mario 
Roques IV. 27-52, 1952). 

We therefore seem to have seven clear cases of Gothic au > Romance 
au, and four of Gothic ai >) Romance a(t). On the apparent t-vocalism 
found in Sp. esquilar, tirar, Prov. guirent, and Sp. espia, one should 
consult the forthcoming volume of Corominas’ Diccionario, s.v. 
esquilar. It should especially be noted that in these last words the 
syllabie precedes Gothic r or h in each case; there had earlier been, 
of course, no opposition between /i/ and /e/ in this position. It 
should therefore not surprise us if there was at least one dialect, 
from which these forms were borrowed, where */e/ had shifted to /i/ 
in position before r and h, or where */i/ had simply remained /i/ [i]. 

Discussing the separate syllabics, Gamillscheg (249-51) notes that 
*@ yields apparent reflexes of both West Gothic e and 1, and *6 
similarly both o and u. Georg Sachs (Die germ. Ortsnamen in 
Spanien und Portugal, Berliner Beitr. zur rom. Philol. II. 4, 1932, 
p. 14) states the development as “*6 vortonig > 0; betont> wu.” It 
would be difficult to prove his statement conclusively, but it is 
plausible. 

Gamillscheg (251) points out that, while *ai gave East Gothic 
é, according to Wrede, and Vandal ei, it gave apparent West Gothic 
ei, e, i, but, as in East Gothic, e in place names. Sachs (18) finds é 
in his materials, and, in a few names, ¢ “ die mir unklar ist.” On the 
basis of all the evidence, Gamillscheg suggests (252) that perhaps 
West Gothic developed ai under the accent, ei elsewhere. The total 
pattern of these claimed differentiations in the presence of the accent 
looks attractive, but, I repeat, inconclusive. 

The fate of *aw is harder to discern, since Romance developments 
here converged to a large extent with the hypothetical Gothic reflexes. 
However, we often find Provencal au, and Portuguese perhaps points 
to *au. Sachs (p. 36) remarks that the simple vowel a- in some few 
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place names in *austr- shows that a diphthongal au lasted in West 
Gothic beyond the 4th century. 

From Sachs’ materials (pp. 24 ff.) the following etyma are relevant: 
*giwa, *airmans, *baira, bairhts, *gails, *gais, haims, gair-; *aun-, 
*qustr-, *aups, baud-, baur, bairgundja, *draihts, frauja, raups, 
trausti, *Pauris. The later reflexes of these are overwhelmingly e 
and o respectively, a state of affairs that contrasts superficially with 
the scattering of Iberian forms in -a- in Gamillscheg’s collection. 

An extremely important item is *taujan)>ataviar. The non-o, 
and probably diphthongal, reflex can certainly not be ignored. Yet 
under the etymon frauja (Sachs 51) names are attested ONLY in 
-o- and -u-. 

The attestation simply does not seem to be homogeneous. There 
are clear traces of diphthongal au and ait, especially in the earlier 
layers; in this respect the Provencal attestation is important. But 
that still does not guarantee that the phonemic status in West Gothic 
was /au/, /ai/, and not /o/ [o¥], /e/ [ei] or [xi]. It furthermore 
seems likely that the reflexes varied over space and time in the 
dialects. And, when we consider the gaps in the antecedent proto- 
Gothic vocalic structure, this variation should not surprise us. Under 
such conditions, the paucity of attestation and complexity of proveni- 
ence must almost certainly preclude exact determinations. What is 
more, sound-substitution between non-isomorphic phonemic systems is 
necessarily a complex matter. 

The names East and West Gothic perhaps imply a false dichotomy. 
It may well be that, at least in respect of the features under discussion, 
there was simply a stippled spectrum from East to West. What 
we find in Wulfila would then be merely another instance of this 
general variation throughout that fast-expanding language. 


University of Chicago ERIC P. HAMP 


Another Early Use of ** Autumnal ”’ 


Mr. Lewis Sawin’s interesting note on “The Earliest Use of 
‘Autumnal’” (MLN, uxtx, 1954, 558-559) points out two cases of 
the figurative use of the word (i.e., “ past the prime of life”) which 
antedate the NED example (1656), one from Donne before 1631 
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and one from Jonson before 1610. In view of the surprising slowness 
with which this adjective gained acceptance among the poets, who 
nevertheless had long been interested in the ages and seasons of man 
(“ That time of year ...,” ete.), it seems worth while to draw the 
attention of the lexicographers to an instance dating from 1642. To 
the autumual face and hair of Mr. Sawin’s examples we should add 


Sir Francis Kynaston’s fine phrase 


. . . his weatherwise autumnal joints, 


from Stanza 26 of Leoline and Sydanis (in Saintsbury’s Caroline 
Poets, II, 74). 


University of Oregon CHANDLER B. BEALL 


An Early Use of the Feminine Form of 
the Word Heir 


In Act I, Scene iii of The Famous Historie of Sir Thomas Wyat, 
by Dekker and Webster, published 1607 and 1612, Princess Mary is 
informed by Sir Henry Beningfield that her brother, Edward VI, has 
died and that she is now Queen of England. Almost immediately, 
however, Sir Thomas Wyat appears, and greets her as “ Lady Mary.” 
The following dialogue ensues: 


Mary. And why not Queene, Sir Thomas? 
Wyat. Aske that of Suffolkes duke, and great Northumberland 
Who in your steede hath Crown’d another. 


Mary. Another Queene, Sir Thomas, wee aliue, 
The true immediate heires of our dread Father’ 


Though it may be argued that Mary here speaks of herself and her 
sister Elizabeth, named his heirs by Henry VIII, it seems more likely 
that she is speaking of herself, in the formal language of the Throne. 
If so, and if this is not a misprint, it is a very early use of a feminine 
form of the word heir; it has been so read by most editors, including 
Professor Fredson Bowers in his recent edition of the play. The 
N. E. D. gives as its earliest example two sentences from B. Harris, 
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Parival’s Iron Age (1659): page 14, “ The Heiress of the house of 
York ”; page 84, “ His first wife was the Princesse, who was heiresse 


to Sexan.” 


McMaster University, MARY FORSTER MARTIN 
Hamilton, Ontario 


A New Spanish Etymological Dictionary * 


Professor Corominas’ powerful volume, the first of four to appear in 
the near future, offers us an inspiring critical synthesis of our present 
knowledge of the history of the Spanish, and in general the Ibero- 
Romance, vocabulary and is destined to serve as framework for further 
research in this field for many decades. It is the fruit of the endeavors 
of one man who, the son of a well-known Catalan novelist, studied with 
the greatest European scholars in Romance and comparative lingu- 
istics, Jakob Jud, Menéndez Pidal and Antoine Meillet, and has 
trained himself consistently since the publication of his thesis (the 
dialectal vocabulary of Aran in Catalonia, 1931), whether teaching 
in Spain, South America (at the University of Cuyo) or in the United 
States (at the university of Chicago) for this magnum opus which will 
rank with the works of Diez, Meyer-Liibke and von Wartburg not 
only in the field of Spanish, but in that of Romance comparative 
linguistics as well.? 

After Diez (in 1853) with his patient, quiet, skilled hand and his 
unassuming reasonableness had laid the foundations of comparative 
Romance etymology (in which, for Ibero-Romance, he included only 
the Spanish and Portuguese literary languages, Catalan being only 
scantily represented), Meyer-Liibke in his powerful, concise com- 
pilation, the REW (published 1911-1920), broadened the Romance 
linguistic horizon by including not only dialect material of the three 
Ibero-Romance languages (as well as of the other Romance lan- 
guages), but also many new etyma which had come to light in the 
60 years since Diez. Von Wartburg in turn, in the FEW (which 


*Juan Corominas, Diccionario erftico etimolégico de la lengua castellana. 
vol. 1 (A-C); Francke, Bern: 994 pp. (+ preface and lists of sources and 


abbreviations). 
* Since no up-to-date revision of the REW is in sight C.’s dictionary will 


serve for some decades as such. 
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was published since 1920 and has reached today the Letter P), showed 
the richness of material available in our time for a single Romance 
language, it is true the best studied among them: French, and also 
the light one language so thoroughly studied is able to cast on inter. 
Romance word problems. The main impressions the informed reader 
receives from the REW and the FEW are totally different. In the 
former a powerful master of synthesis and of concise wording forces, 
with the impatient violence of an imperious will, the discordant and 
multifarious forms and meanings of Romance words into their ety- 
mological pigeon-holes, daringly grouping together words from the 
opposite poles of Romance, cutting right and left into the fluid mate- 
rial (also often doing violence to it by all too frequent misspellings and 
mistranslations * and by not unfrequent self-contradiction), but al- 
ways startling us by the wealth of his information, by the daringness 
of his reconstructions and also the realistic discrimination of what is 
possible and what is not. In the FEW we see a quite different tem- 
perament at work: that of a patient collector of the total evidence, 
whether originating from scholars or amateurs, from dictionaries or 
texts, whether descriptive or historical in nature: in accord with 
naturalistic tendencies prevalent in Swiss scholarship at the time of 
his formation, a certain overweight of dialectological material made 
itself felt in this work of von Wartburg (“ Uriménil is here more 
important than Paris,” as I wrote once), a tendency which was only 
to a certain degree corrected in the later volumes as von Wartburg 
came to realize, grudgingly and perhaps under some influence of the 
present writer, a) that very often the dialects reflect only the literary 
language, b) that the history of the literary language itself is still 
far from known. The wealth of material compiled by von Wartburg 
may well encourage in the reader the impression that, given such a 
near-complete material, all etymological puzzles will automatically be 
solved: so often has his overwhelming French material enabled von 
Wartburg to dispose of former etymological hypotheses (also for 
inter-Romance words) —his manner of grouping together forms 
already suggesting the only one possible solution. Von Wartburg 
himself has repeatedly, rather naively, asserted that it is just “ nature” 
or “ experience ” or “ the facts ” that have guided him in his decisions: 
epistemological problems as such seem to have never harassed this 
great etymologist. If one furthermore remembers that at Leipzig 


18 Once (s.v. coyote) Corominas writes: “El desalifio de M.-L. en la cita 
de sus fuentes es proverbial.” 
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and Basel he has always had at his disposal, to a degree unknown to 
a Diez or a Meyer-Liibke, a group of enthusiastic student-assistants 
who helped him compile the raw material and also a group of fellow- 
scholars (Hubschmied, Kleinhans, Frings, etc.) who collaborated with 
him in the redaction of certain articles, the melancholy conclusion 
would seem to offer itself that the heroic time of individual great 
etymologists, the period of a Schuchandt or Meyer-Liibke who drew 
their suggestions often from felicitous intuitions before the whole 
material “was in,” has passed and that all etymological puzzles can 
best be solved by the patient, impersonal, collective work of a 
“bureau ” headed by a scholar who is also an organizer, that indeed 
the composition of an etymological dictionary is no different from the 
compilation of a Thesaurus. 

Such a conclusion however is happily belied by Corominas’ etymo- 
logical dictionary which will be in size equal to the FEW, but is the 
work, not of a “ bureau,” but, as we have said, of one man alone who 
has both compiled all the material and submitted the previous 
scholarly opinions to criticism—a feat the more astonishing since the 
Spanish material is much more dispersed and much scantier than our 
information on French. How many old Spanish texts are still 
unedited, how relatively little have Spanish dialects been studied (no 
tool comparable to the Ailas linguistique exists), how little is known 
about the history of Spanish civilization, how few texts have been 
lexicologically investigated! More than once was Corominas forced 
to do the spade-work for himself, excerpting words from texts, 
offering textual criticism of passages in which they are attested,” 
resorting to personal recollection of forms or meanings heard by him, 
improvising, as it were, a Littré of his own as the basis of his etymo- 
logical discussions (since neither the dictionary of the Academy nor 
the Autoridades is either complete or trustworthy and the only 
systematic lexicographer before him was Cuervo whose work is still 
incompletely published). 

As to criticism of previous views, Corominas’ task was at the same 
time more and less difficult than that of an etymologist in French: 
more difficult, since we do not depend for the latter language as much 
on a dictionary of the type of Couarrubias’, that muddier of all waters 
whose data must be filtered as to their possible factual value, less 
difficult, since fewer modern scholars have dealt with Spanish ety- 
mology and, if at all, sometimes so unsatisfactorily that a scholar 


2» Cf. adiano, corulla, costribar. 
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of the standards of Corominas can easily dispose of their suggestions, 
In this respect it is interesting to see which of the well-known modern 
etymologists stand up best in his view: I have the impression that 
Schuchardt fares less well than Meyer-Liibke and Meyer-Liibke less 
well than Menéndez Pidal or Baist, that M-L. Wagner and von 
Wartburg are treated more critically than I should have expected, 
that among contemporary scholars the most industrious among them, 
Malkiel, is credited with few truly new explanations, though always 
mentioned with polite respect.* It is understandable that Corominas, 
who masters not only Romance, but also Arabic, Basque and Indo- 
European (Celtic, Germ., Greek) linguistics, is able to dispose in all 
those fields of erroneous assertions made by scholars who were experts 
only in one or two of them. I believe Corominas to be the first scholar 
to approach Ibero-Romance equally versed in general Romance, 
Arabic, Mozarabic, Basque, Portuguese and, especially, Catalan (of the 
latter of which he is a native speaker and of which he plans a separate 
etymological dictionary). Schuchardt knew Basque, Meyer-Liibke 
Mozarabic, Steiger knows Arabic, Moll Catalan—but who could pre- 
tend to intimate knowledge of all these tongues! It is no chance that 
we see in this dictionary the contribution which especially Mozarabic 
and Catalan have made to the Spanish language as much more im- 
portant than ever before. Again, as a pupil of Jud, Corominas has the 
fine flair for pre-Romance words which makes him a perceptive critic 
of the all too speculative constructions in this field by Hubschmied, Jr. 
In short, in most cases Corominas’ opinion is superior to that of his 
predecessors and in many it is entirely original.® 

To return to that basic impression that differentiates the new 
Spanish etymological dictionary from the FEW: with Coreminas we 
have definitely the conviction that the last word has not yet been 
said, not only about Ibero-Romance, but Romance etymology. The 
Ibero-Romance data compiled by him, even if they do not always 
yield a final opinion on Spanish words, are often, paradoxically, 

2 If I see with melancholy many explanations of my own politely, but justly 
rejected, I console myself with the general state of Spanish linguistics 30 or 


20 years ago when, together with so much greater scholars such as Schuchandt, 
I indulged in the ‘game of guessing’ (at the time when no library had at its 


disposal the material Corominas was able to use), simply because { considered 
a premature guess better than making no attempt at all at solving the many 
cruces ii Spanish etymology. 

* Just to mention a few cases: cantueso<Gr. xaual-Ovos; caién (the Grand 
Canyon ch.) not from cana, but from calle (callén) ; capricho = It. capo ricci: 
carozo < Gr. xaptdvv, from xapvoy), cimera<chimaera, Gr. xuapa, and the 
cases mentioned in note 5 as examples of brilliant discussion. 
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sufficient to discredit what has hitherto been the communis opinio on 
many Romance etyma. llow often Corominas is able, from his tan- 
gential view-point, to prove Bloch, von Wartburg, Battisti-Alessio to be 
wrong in their statements about the language which is their special- 
ty!* But, above all Corominas’ dictionary shows again (and de- 
liberately, as is shown by the word “ critico ” in the title of the work) 
the importance of personal criticism, that is of a scholarly personality 
of his caliber, for the achievement of truth; it is ultimately not the 
momentum of a vast collection of material, but the reasoning mind 
of the scholar that decides the etymological questions—a result com- 
forting in our age of push-button techniques and kybernetics. If it 
would scem paradoxical that Corominas’ criticism must often take the 
form of an expressed desire for more material that would enable us 
to solve vexed questions, we must consider that it is the critical 
attitude of the author that directs us toward weak, but possibly 
strategical points in our documentation. 


To the impression, conveyed by Corominas’ dictionary, of Romance 
linguistics still in flux, far from a state of stagnation, there contributes 
the lively manner in which he conducts the discussion of competing 
etyma. Schuchardt had always taken exception to the authoritarian 
decisions he found in the REW (with its dry statements “ phonetically, 
semantically, morphologically impossible ”) and pointed out the desir- 
ability in etymological research of the careful weighing of opposite 
opinions, of an ever closer approximation to truth reached by means 
of discussion. In this respect the FEW, as Corominas recognizes in 
his preface, has made great progress in comparison with the REW 
in that contradictory hypotheses are more detainedly discussed. But 
the very necessity for von Wartburg of including a given word under 
this or that etymon (since the FEW is conceived as a collection of 
etyma and does not start from the French words) brought about a 
more assertive attitude whereas Corominas who starts from the 
Spanish words and works from the known toward the unknown (the 
etyma) has more freedom of decision: we are made witnesses of 


‘Cf. C.’s opinion on Fr. coquin (s.v. acoquinar), on Romance representa- 
tives of glans, glandula in words meaning ‘gills’ (s.v. agalla II), on Fr. 
aguillanneuf (s.v. aguinaldo), on almanach (s.v. almanaco), ama!game (s. Vv. 
amalgama); fr. bistouri (s.v. bisturi), it. bizzarro (s.v. bizarro); Fr. 
chandail (s. v. cendal), Fr. concierge (s.v. conserje). An enormous linguistic 
talent just naturally finds new solutions in every corner on which his glance 
falls. We read in the preface C.’s proud words (“ Soy romanista sin limita- 
cién”’) about the necessity today of a “ global revision ” of the whole Romance 
vocabulary. 
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his free choice in the moment this is made and must not accept a 
codification which was decided beforehand. Corominas lets us see his 
own mind at work, while wrestling both with the material and the 
opinions of fellow scholars, while proceding toward the final decision, 
or often refusing to decide between competing etyma, or telling us, 
after the various theories have been reviewed, that this or that solution 
is “after all,” “ultimately,” “at last thought,” perhaps preferable. 
He has also adopted the procedure of giving us first in each article, 
as in the headlines of a modern newspaper, the gist of incontrovertible 
truth available at this moment (which may often enough amount to 
the verdict “etymology unknown ”), reserving for the bulk of the 
article the careful discussion of the chances each etymon hitherto 
proposed may have of approximating truth. In this manner we are 
nearly always agreeably disappointed when reaching the end of the 
article: there is always much more known to our lexicographer than 
may appear from the terse statements in the beginning. Thus we are 
again and again initiated to the personal drama involved in the 
pursuit of truth (and sometimes to the tragedy of the critic not being 
able to reach any truth). Never has in a work of this type the 
dramatic impact of a scholarly decision been enacted with such 
convincing sincerity: how often do we feel the personal joy of the 
author in overcoming all difficulties or his indignation at not being 
able to furnish any lasting truth! The impartiality of Corominas in 
judging the work of others is, as we have said, exemplary: contrary 
opinions, whether originating from great etymologists or more modest 
workers, are weighed with equal objectivity; one sometimes feels as 
though he rejected the opinion of a Schuchardt or even of one of 
his own teachers only with regret, so courteous is the tone of rejection: 
criticism is with Corominas always coupled with respect for the 
masters. Very often he points to prejudices current at the time of 
the latter which might have prevented them from finding the true 
solution just as, in accepting a particular explanation, he will put 
this in a larger context or trend of linguistic scholarsrip so that the 
progress in detail goes pari passu with advancement in theory. 


5(f, the brilliant discussions s. vv. caracol, carcavo, casta, criollo, crisol, 
cundir. 

“Cf. s.v. atracar the polemies against Schuchardt’s conception of ‘ Massen- 
probleme,’ s. v. dvol that against the assumption of Hellenisms (transmitted by 
Marseilles to Romania) by von Wartburg; s. v. cotovelo that against too easy 
assmption of pre-Romance etyma by Hubschmied Jr. (a discussion seasoned 
by biting cansticism) ; s.v. corazén against the ‘canine’ outlook implied in 
Tiktin’s derivation from a word meaning ‘ quarry.’ 

If I may formulate a desideratum I should like the indices at the end of the 
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Obviously, the discussion in every article of all that has been proposed 
before (even of impossible suggestions of a Couarruleias and other 
older lexicographers) entails a preponderance of ratiocination over 
raw material: in this respect, too, the new etymological dictionary is 
quite different from the FEW which, with its reliance on material as 
the decisive evidence, only briefly summarizes in the end of articles the 
conclusions which the material is thought to substantiate. Corominas, 
on the contrary, summarizes, from the start, the data, historical, 
geographical, stylistic of his sources (he is satisfied with giving us, 
in a manner reminiscent of the Dictionnaire général, the first historical 
attestation), but he does not list all these data, only those that are 
relevant for the history of the word. In the dilemma whether to 
quote more historical (textual) or more dialectological material 
Corominas sides, against the FEW, for the former (with excellent 
reasons stated in the preface). Each of these etymological disqui- 
sitions is worded in a manner that would allow its publication as a 
separate article in a scholarly journal—sometimes they read like 
rigorously constructed short-stories the protagonists of which would 
be words, with the data submitted in the beginning leading with 
logical necessity to a startling dénouement that could not have been 
foreseen by the reader. Corominas has thus been enabled to avoid 
the cumbersome subdivisions (marked by Roman and Arabic numbers 
and by Latin and Greek letters, e. g. III, 1, a, a) which von Wartburg 
was forced to introduce in order to master his enormous material, 
while he has retained the system of notes in which many subsidiary 
questions are amply discussed (perhaps the numbers of these notes 
could be printed in somewhat larger size so as to be easier on our 
eyes). 

The print and the outward form of the volume is impeccable and 
the publishing house of Francke in Bern (it seems in collaboration 
with Gredos, Madrid), must be congratulated for its spirit of enter- 
prise and its perfect realization of the aims implied in this great, 
lasting and monumental work of modern linguistic scholarship. 

I shall add here some minor criticism about details which struck 
me during my first study of a book that will provoke discussion for 
many years to come by fellow-scholars in the whole world: 


work to include a list of the general opinions on linguistic science or philosophy 
of language which the author has spread so lavishly, if casually, though the 
particular articles; such an index would constitute a Corominas-Brevier (if 
I may coin this expression after the model of the well-known book-title 
Schuchardt-Brevier) . 
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ABISMO: [I am unable to believe in Leite de Vasconcellos’ explanation of the 
word by a superlative of the Latin type oculissimus which implies a quite 
different connotation of familiarity whereas ‘ abyss’ (*abyssissimus) has for 
christian ears the somber ring of chaos, hell, damnation. In addition we 
would have to admit a haplology *abyssissimus >*abyssimus which would be 
again quite different from the form found in pronouns (ipsimus). The word is 
obviously learned as the -b- in OF shows. I would suggest then a contamina- 
tion of abyssus with chasma (<xdepna) ‘chasm,’ ‘hole, rent, gaping (in 
earth or sea) ’ which Augustine mentions as synonym of chaos (ThLL). It is 
to be noted that abisme shows in OF both masculine and feminine gender like 
Lat. abyssus itself: the feminine may have been bolstered by chasma, a Greek 
neuter in -a that had to become feminine in Vulgar Latin. It is character- 
istic that the words for ‘abyss’ became proper names of Sarrazins in OF 
(obviously first names of Hell, then of the devil, then of a miscreant): Abisme, 
Baratron, Caii (<Lat. chaos according to Henri Grégoire); since the name 
Caii is a sure witness to the existence of chaos in Romance parlance, why 
should we not assume the existence of xa4oua whose -m- alone would live in the 
synonyme *abysma (<-us)? 

AcoRDAR: I and II are separated by C. who has not seen my article in Traditio 
III in which I believe I have proved the medieval contamination of the cor- 
and the chorda- derivatives. 

ADREDE: C. has proven that my proposal (<Cat. @ dret) is untenable. But 
his own proposal does not seem satisfactory: a prepositional Gothic phrase 
taken over into Latin; *at ré3 = Lt. consulto ‘intentionally.’ First of all, 
the uses of Gothic at quoted by C. and translated por are all of a temporal 
nature; it is not proven that at meant ‘por’ in the instrumental sense. 
Secondly, are there any parallels of Germanic prepositional phrases taken over 
wholesale into Romance? (in Astur. arrede, Cat. arreu we have the Germanic 
*réd preceded by the Romance preposition @). And finally, the persistence 
of the final -e is only weakly justified by the metathetic form adedre, Perhaps 
one could salvage the ingenious etymology by assuming + a@ réd (Lat. prep. 
ad + Germ. *réd) with agglutination of de (*a réd de ‘ with the purpose of’) 
like in allende = allen de, according to C.’s own explanation, and duende 
( = duen de): in *arede (Astur. arrede) d would have been secondarily in- 
troduced by assimilation to the -d- of the end. 

ALARIDO: the Italian alala is surely a revival of the Greek word dAa\d: it is 
attested with Pascoli and became the Facist shout through D’Annunzio, ef. 
Panzini. 

AIRE: on the meaning ‘ way of being’ of the It. aria cf. my Essays in Hist. 
Semantics p. 258 seq. 

AMEN De: Few Romance scholars will follow C. in connecting amén de ‘ ademas 
de, excepto’ with the liturgical amén (from Hebrew amen): the sentence 
from which C. starts: amén de esto hay otra cosa in which amén would mean 
‘coneluido eso... .’ (>‘ciertamente’) is unthinkable: how could an amén 
(meaning ‘ finis!’) be followed by a prepositional phrase (‘amen of that’?)? 
The semantic equivalence of amén de with older Sp. amenos de having been 
proved by Cuervo, we must attempt to explain from the longer the shorter 
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furm, otherwise unattested within the Spanish language. I suggest the in- 
fluence on (a) menos (de) >amén(de) either of equally monosyllabic (a) mds (de) 
or of sin (OSp. also sines) with which amén de is often synonymous. 
axTiFONA: I miss in the bibliography my discussion of the meaning of anti- 
jonario ‘ podex’ ZRPh 51, 298 where I rejected M. L. Wagner’s etymology and 
offered parallels for the semantic development proposed by C. 

aRLOTE: I do not believe that the objections against my explanation of the 
word by the Fr. word family (maisnie) Herlequin are valid: 1) “all depends 
on the rightness of Malone’s explanation (Herla King) ’—but even if Malone’s 
were not the good explanation Herlequin could have been changed, by suffixal 
variation, into Herlot, 2) “the Fr. form should always be Herlot with -h-, 
given the Germanic etymon ”—but the loss of -h- is easier to explain in OF 
than would be the addition of an h- to an original form arlot (cf. the originally 
Southern forms of OF elme, auberge): in addition, E. harlot proves absolutely 
the germaneness of the OF h- form. 3) “ The semantic transfer ‘member of the 
Wild Host’ to ‘ rascal, ne’erdowell’ should be better decumented than by as 
late a form as Villon’s arlouyn”—but this is on the contrary the best 
possible documentation since it shows how long another word of precisely the 
same particular folkloristie origin can live underground: it had its chance of 
appearing only in the argot ballads of the French 15th century poet. In addi- 
tion, there exist many other semantic parallels mentioned in my later article 
Arnaut in Mélanges Hoepffner. 

\RRACADA; to the medieval forms there could be added an obviously Catalan 
racaides found with the MHG poet Oswald von Wolkenstein (beginning of the 
lith century); ef. Neuphil. Mitt. 1920, p. 73. 

AVISPAR: C. is surely right in assuming an onomatopoetic stem *risp — only 
1 would assign to it, in addition to the meaning ‘ quick, nimble,’ also that of 
‘to pinch one’s eyes in order to see well,’ cf. Port, bispar ‘divisar, entrever,’ 
and also the originally Germania verb atisbar (which I would not exclusively 
explain as metathesis of avispar). 

BAILAR: add to the bibliography my article in Italica XXIV, 69. 

BARRICA: Fr. barricade is slightly older than 1588, ef. Sperber, Lbl. 40,386. 
BoGAR: I am astonished at C.’s failure to discuss the etymology vocare sug- 
gested first by De Gregorio and defended by me in Italica XXIII, 23. 

Bsios: perhaps there should be mention made of the exemplary study of 
Munthe juro a brios baco balillo, Upsala, 1921, and of its critique by Wagner, 
RFE X, 404. 

CAIRE (Germania, attested 1517) ‘dinero ganado con la prostitucion’ is ex- 
plained by ““‘ caida ” ‘ fall, sin’ with Andalusian d>r. But should not rather 
the Fr. argot word caire ‘money’ be considered which is attested in the 15th 
cent. (Sainéan, Sources de Vargot ancien, p. 301) and is obviously a Provengal- 
ism (<quadrum)? The semantic development assumed by C. seems too 
abstract to me. 

CALIENTE: (es)calofrio could be the result of a dissimilation of *caldo-frido 
(ef. Cat. calfred) at the stage when d of frido had not yet fallen: caldofrido> 
calofrio. 
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CAMORRA: my article on E. curmudgeon was published in the Journal of 
English and Germanic Philology, 41, 150. 

CANTIGA: because of the supposedly exceptionless old attestation of the stress 
cantiga (a statement accepted for Portuguese by C. only on the authority of 
Catharina Michaélis, “ aunque no cita autores,” while the Sp. examples from 
Juan Ruiz are ambiguous), C. rejects the derivation from Lt. cdnticum and 
reconstructs a Celtic *can-tica or *cant-tica (though the parallel formations 
with -ica suflix: artica bodica cambica, etc., belong to a quite different semantic 
field). No one but the most fanatical Celtomaniac will accept such an hypo- 
thesis. A much simpler explanation of the accent cantiga along with cdntiga 
(Galicia, Austurias) would be a Vulg. Lat. reconstruction from the diminutive 
canticula ‘canticle’ in which back-formation both accentuations become 
possible. 

CARANTAMAULA ‘mask, ugly face’ is explained, along with Prov. garamaulo 
‘bugaboo,’ from caranta (cara respectively) mala, ‘bad character,’ caranta 
being ultimately character (cf. cardntula, carantona). But the Prov. garamaulo 
(also garamaudo) clearly points to the family of OF and Prov. grimaud 
‘devil,’ ‘ sorcerer’ (>E. grimalkin ‘ cat,’ used as the name of a devil in Shake- 
speare’s Macbeth), ultimately from the proper-name Grimaud (<Germ. 
*Grim-wald), cf. JEGPhil. XLIII, 94. In Sp. carantamaula we may have a 
blend of the trans-Pyrenean grimaud with the Sp. cardntula- family. 
CARAJO: My explanation (*characulum dim. of *charagr ‘ pole’< xdpag) is 
called “very problematic” because no “charag is attested in Lat. (only 
characatus with Columella and Origen): but the Greek diminutive from the 
same root xapdxoy has left many traces in Romance (REW 1862), also in Sp. 
carrazo (cf. C.’s article), and *characulum might be a Latinization (by the 
Latin suffix-ulum) precisely of xapdxiov. The proposal by C. of *car-aculum 
from carere ‘to card’ is, it seems to me, too daring since this verb is hardly 
attested in Romance (one dubious Sardinian word in REW) where it has been 
replaced by carduare, carminare, etc. 

CARDENAL: there should be mentioned the basic article of St. Kuttner on 
‘Cardinal’ in Traditio. 

caRocaA ‘vulgar drama, theatricals is order to obtain a favor.’ The deriva- 
tion from crocus ‘saffran’ seems to me laboriously contrived: there exist 
enormous phonetic (-a-, -o-) and semantic difficulties (preservation in Romance 
of a Horatian metaphor based on Roman habits of perfuming the stage with 
saffran). Why not join caroca to careta ‘mask’ (from cara or character, v. 
cara) with a change of suffix similar to Cat. carota, Port. caraca (ib.) ? 
cARONA: C. does not mention my attempt (in Misc. Alcover, 467) to relate Cat. 
acaronar ‘to caress the face of a child’ ete. with the adverbial type expressing 
bodily position of Fr. a reculons, & tdtons, It. a ginocchioni etc. I would indeed 
propose also for the ancient Sp. phrase a (la) carona a secondary metaplasm 
(feminization after cara) from a *caron (Port. a cardo), the latter being 
derived with -o-onis suffix from cara: from ‘touching the face’ all the other 
senses (‘in direct contact with the flesh’ ‘skin of an animal,’ etc.) can be 
derived. To have recourse to an existing Romance word-formational pattern 
seems to me wiser than to assume a paleo-Latin declension *caro-dnis (like 
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heménis from homo), present nowhere in Romania. The cardnea that is at 
the basis of a type found in at least two Romance languages (Fr. charogne and 
It. carogna), whose original existence in Spanish C. himself denies, is obviously 
a much older type than the Ibero-Romance type *ad car-dnem. 


cepra ‘zebra.’ I do not see how the new proposal of Joaquin de Silveira: 
equiférus (VLat. *eciferus) could solve all the phonetic difficulties. If we 
have to do with a popular form *eciferus how could the first consonant of 
Cat. avebra and of OF azoivre be explained? I believe that the Germanic 
stem tiber, zeber (G. Ungeziefer) with which the REW (No. 8726) relates both 
OF atoivre and azoivre should be discussed. 


cero: The Italian abbreviation of a *zefero (<low Latin zephyrum< Ar. sifr) 
to zero is probably rather than of a phonetic (C. himself confesses that none 
of his phonetic parallels is convincing), of a graphic nature: zer? may have 
been a written abbreviation which perhaps a connoisseur of the history of 
Italian book-keeping would be able to attest. 


COBARDE: add to the bibliography my article in Estudios hispdnicos (Homenaje 
... Huntington) in which I attempted to clear up the semantic difficulty. 


COLMFNA: “El origen de chileno es incierto.” Are not sarraceno, moreno the 
models? As to the suffix of colmena, could it not be an -én (as in sartén<sarta- 
gine) provided with the feminine ending (cf. Prov. sartagna, which compares 
with Sp. euchar>cuchara)? Perhaps the suffix melena could be explained in 
the same manner. In any case, the leap, for the explanation of colmena, 
into the Celtic field seems to me more dangerous than an explanation from 
Latin material whereby the stem and suffix can be justified. 


COMALECERSE: ‘marchitarse, denirse.’ A good parallel to the assumed 
semantic development of convalescere, in which the state of relative weakness 
implied in convalescence would have been focussed, is not valetudo ‘health’> 
‘bad health’ (which is rather a vor media), but the Basque kupera, ‘ delicate, 
sensitive ’< Lat. (re)cuperatus ‘ reconvalescent’ (“die einen nahmen es als 
‘noch schwach,’ die andern als ‘schon wieder stark,’” Schuchardt, Baskisch 
und Romanisch, p. 33). 

COMBLEZA (Port. comborga Sp. combruega) ‘ concubine, rival.’ C, proves that 
in this word the -r-, not the -l- is primary, which fact excludes my earlier 
proposal *convoltiare, and assumes a Celtic *combortia or *combrottia, from 
an apophonie stem to *brett- or *bert- ‘cradle’ (Sp. brizo, brezo, bergo) which 
must have meant the ‘bed,’ so that *combortia combrottia means originally 
“bed-companion.” When faced with such an overworked Celtic construction, 
I would retreat to Romance: could the etymon of the word family listed under 
cogorza ‘borrachera’ (cogiierzo ‘convite fanebre’) be considered? *comfortia 
(post-verbal noun to Vlat. comfortiare) in the meaning ‘ comfort, comforter ’) 
could give phonetically Port. comborga, OSp. combuerga > comb (1) uega.—For 
a revulsion! 

CONDUMIO ‘todo lo demds que se come’ (distinguished, f. ex., from bread). 
C. has convinced me of the wrongness of my hypothesis (a Galician word 
derived from condire ‘to season’), but his explanation (a blend of conducho 
with an hitherto unknown word) does not solve the question. Would it be 
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too daring to start from the word conduma, condoma, attested in late Latinity, 
in the meaning ‘domus cum curia et ceteris necessariis’ and coined on the 
pattern of Gr. cvvoxia, which C. mentions for other reasons in the same 
article? The Sp. word, although attested as late as the i7th cent., would have 
to be an old feudal term whose meaning would have extended to the ‘ cetera 
necessaria,’ the paraphernalia that belong to any given object. As a parallel 
I may offer G. Zubehdr, ‘an additional right that is given with owning a 
certain domain’ (from gehdren ‘to belong’), then ‘ objects necessary for the 
usage of a tool, or machine, or a dwelling-place ’ and also ‘ food necessarily ac- 
companying certain beverages or dishes ’ (Chocolate, Thee, Kaffee und Zubehér) 
so that it becomes synonymous with Germ. Zukost, Zubrot, med. Lat. 
companaticum. The etymological form needed for condumio would be condo- 
mium (which itself could be either derived from the condoma mentioned above 
or shortened from condominium) in which the g before i would give wu (ef. 
bicho < bestia). 

cosa: The colloquial phrase cosa de ‘in order to’ should be paralleled with 
Fr. histoire de on which I wrote in Travauaz du Séminaire roman d’Istambul I. 
CUESTA: the semantic development mi costilla ‘my wife’ is not mentioned. 
CURCUSILLA (curcasilla, culcasilla) ’ rabadilla, conjunto del sacro y del eéccyx’ 
is retraced by C. to a Vulg. Lat. *culi casella ‘la casita o armario del trasero.’ 
This phrase, is, of course, only a mere reconstruction of C.’s, not any- 
where attested in late Latin medical literature nor in any other Romance 
language. In my view the original meaning is not medical at all, but the game 
attested by C. in Catalan: fer carcassilla’ inclinar la espalda para que otro se 
suba encima con el objeto de alcanzar algo,’ i.e. what is called in E. leap-frog, 
in Fr. saute-mouton, cheval fondu or courte échelle, in Gr. Bocksprung. The 
Cat. fer carcasilla finds its correspondent in Prov. faire la courco-sello (also 
coulcosello ete.) which makes the impression of being a *colloca-sellam, but 
is in reality, as already Mistral saw, identical with Rabelais’ faire la 
combreselle—all of them expressions I have dealt with in Rom. Rev. XXXVII, 
360, to be explained ultimately by Fr. cowverceau Prov. curbecéu ‘lid, cover’ 
<*co-opercellum, diminutive of co-operculum: in the game of the leapfrog the 
one player becomes, so to speak, the lid or cover of the other who has bent his 
back (or behind) so as to offer to the other who is vaulting the necessary sup- 
port. Culus that appears in Walloon cu de berceau as well as in Sp. culcasilla 
is only a secondary immixture. The FEW s. v. codperculum lists only Picardian 
faire la couvercheu ‘ faire des cabrioles’ and Aix faire de cabussolos ‘ bécher & 
demi une vigne franchissant certains intervalles qu’on ne finit pas... , 
without tracing these back to the game of the leapfrog. The Ibero-Romance 
words are obviously borrowed from Gallo-Romance and the meaning ‘ rabadija’ 
is secondary (the part of the body that is essential to the game drawing its 
name from that of the game itself). 

curs! ‘ pretentious, exhibiting bad taste.’ An infiltration of E. coarsish via 
Gibraltar being highly unlikely (since coarsish is no frequent word in E. and 
Gibraltar rather a thorn in the flesh of Spain than an arbiter elegantiarum) 
and truncation of (guarniciones) cursieras ‘gala adornment of horses’ in the 
middle of the diphthong rather unusual, we will have to resort to cursado 
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‘versed in sth., used to sth.’ with an argot -i-suffix which appears also in 
litri and whose origin must yet be studied more closely. The meaning ‘ versed 
in sth.’ may have been specialized to ‘ versed in current fashion ’>‘ pretentious 


to the point of bad taste.’ 
LEO SPITZER 


Concerning Solorzano Pereyra’s Emblemata regio- 
politica and Andres Mendo’s Principe perfecto 


One of the most important yet least studied of all Spanish emblem 
books is Juan de Solérzano Pereyra’s Emblemata regio-politica .. . 
(Madrid, 1653). If one should care to speak of a generic develop- 
ment of Spanish emblem literature, one could state that with the 
Emblemata Spanish emblem books reached their highest development.? 
On the one hand, the work belongs to the larger tradition of books 
or treatises dealing with the education of a prince,* and more particu- 
larly to the type of emblem books exemplified by Saavedra Fajardo’s 
Idea de un principe. ...* Solérzano Pereyra is better known and has 


?Palau dates first edition 1651. Censura by Andrés Mendo dated 1651. 
Another edition: Matriti, 1779. 

* Francisco Maldonado de Guevara in “ La teorfa de los géneros literarios y 
la constitucién de la novela moderna,” Estudios dedicados a Menéndez Pidal 
(Madrid, 1952), m1, 301-302, suggests the following divisions of Spanish em- 
blem literature, which he considers “recorre ... todas las etapas de una 
evolucién completa. La primera, la humanistica, est&é representada por los 
comentadores de Alciato ... La etapa siguiente es la barroca, de sonora 
entonacién moral. Se subdivide en dos fases subalternas: la primera es la de 
los Emblemas morales cuyo autor ...es Juan Horozeo Covarrubias. La 
fase final barroca es la de las Empresas politicas, animada por dos grandes 
nombres: Saavedra Fajardo y Juan Solérzano Pereyra. ...” See also the 
same author’s Cinco salvaciones (Madrid, 1953). 

*Two relatively recent studies dealing with this topic are: José Maria 
Castro y Calvo, El arte de gobernar en las obras de Don Juan Manuel (Bar- 
celona, 1945) and M. Angeles Galino Carrillo, Los tratados sobre educacién de 
principes (siglos XVI y XVII) (Madrid, 1948). Castro y Calvo refers 
neither to Selérzano Pereyra nor to Mendo. Galino Carrillo cites Mendo’s 
Principe perfecto, but Madrid, 1622! See also the remarks of R. J. Clements 
in WEN. (1955), 311-312. 

‘We should like to point out that the Idea de un principe politico-cristiano 
vas in trrn imitated by Nfiies de Cepeda, who applied this class of emblem 
book to the ecclesiastical hierarchies in the following work: Idea de el buen 
pastor, copiada por los SS. doctores, representada en empresas sacras, con 
avisos espirituales, morales, politicos, y economicos para el govierno de un 
principe ecclesiastico. ... (En Leon: Anisson y Posuel, 1682). Other edi- 
tions: Valencia, 1685; 1689; Lyon, 1687; 1688; Italian translation: Venice, 
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received more attention as a writer of books on philosophical and 
juridical problems and political affairs, especially his Politica indiana 
The Lmblemata can be considered as representing the quintessence 
of his other works. Published after the above mentioned and better 
known Politica indiana, the Emblemata was written at the decline 
of Solérzano Pereyra’s career and official activities, constituting in a 
way a synthesis of his experience in government service and of his 
political philosophy and theories. It is not our intention here to 
offer an analysis of the Emblemata nor to discuss Solérzano Pereyra’s 
debt to a number of authors whom we shall cite presently. The 
author rather carefully annotated his work giving the sources for 
most of the emblems. His principal authorities were Alciato, Saavedra 
Fajardo, Sebasti4n de Covarrubias, Schoonhovius, and Bruck. He 
also refers to the writings of Erasmus, especially the Adagia, and of 
Thomas More. We should merely like to point out here an interest- 
ing case of the interdependence of two important emblem books, 
Solérzano Pereyra’s Emblemata and Andrés Mendo’s Principe per- 
fecto. 

Palau (Manual ..., V, 151) considers the following the editio 
princeps of the Principe perfecto: 


Principe perfecto, y ministros ajustados. Documentos 
politicos y morales en emblemas. Leon de Francia, 1642. 


He next cites a Madrid, 1656 edition followed by two additional 
ones: Salamanca, 1657, and Leon de Francia, 1662. De Backer- 
Sommervogel (Bibliothéque de la Compagnie de Jésus, V, col. 894) 
maintain that the Salamanca, 1657 is the first edition of Mendo’s 
work. 

Mendo had written the censura (dated September 5, 1651) of 
Solérzano Pereyra’s Emblemata. He considered the work to be of 
such importance that he believed it prudent to offer an “ abstract” 
of the Emblemata in Spanish, “ que a muchos el Latin en semejantes 
materias no lisonjea el gusto . . .” (Razon de la obra, Lyon, 1662 ed.). 


1741. The author states in the prologue that the book contains “ avisos para 
prelados y principes de la iglesia.” 

® Consult Santiago Magarifios, “La formacién intelectual de don Juan de 
Solérzano Pereyra,” Revista de Indias, 1 (1940), 89-106; F. Javier de Ayala. 
Ideas politicas de Juan de Solérzano, Sevilla, Publicaciones de la escuela de 
estudios hispano-americanos de Sevilla, 1946, vol. xxII, serie 4, ensayo 1; 
José Torres Revello, Ensayo biografico sobre Juan de Solérzano Pereyra 
(Buenos Aires, 1929: Publicaciones del Instituto de Investigaciones Histéricas, 
Universidad de Buenos Aires, n. XLIV). 
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He also states in the dedication to the same edition that “ segunda 
vez salen de la estampa estos Documentos Politicos, y Morales. . . .” 
The translator of the Italian version of Mendo’s work also considered 
the Lyon 1662 as the second edition mentioning as the first the one 
published in Salamanca in 1657.° 

A Spanish translation of Solérzano Pereyra’s Hmblemata was 
prepared by L. Matheu y Sanz (Valencia, 1658-60). It seems that 
Mendo was not aware of this translation; a comparison of the two 
texts reveals no similarities nor plagiarisms on the part of either 
Matheu y Sanz or Mendo. In providing his shorter version of the 
Emblemata, Mendo eliminated many of the scholarly annotations and 
reduced the work to eighty emblems, as shown by the following con- 


cordance : 


AM SP? 
Labitur, quod Deo bene non haeret............ II VII 
Propria virtus in regibus commendatio........ IV XXXIV 
In gluvies regum vituperabilis................ Vil XXXVI 
Sceptrorum imitatio potentissima.............. IX XXIX 
Officium regis, officium capitis ................ xX XIII 
Hominum regimen deos poscit ................ xI XI 
Vita regum, quasi texentis ................... XIII XIV 
Regis error, populis exitialis ................ ' XVI XXIII 
Sapientia principis, salus populi............... XIX XXI 
Eloquentia principes ornat ................... XX XXVII 
XXI XLI 


*Il Principe perfetto e Ministri adattati . .. (Roma: Vincenzo Poggiolo, 
1816), “A chi legge,” pp. xi-xii. The translator was Don Carlo Luigi di 
Borbone, who dedicated the work to his mother, Maria Luisa, Duchess of Lucea. 
The translator worked from a copy of the Lyon 1662 edition located in the 
Biblioteca Casanatense, which we may presume is the same one still owned by 
that library (Casanatense, Q-XII-78). Unfortunately the copy does not con- 
tain any marginalia of interest. Another Italian version: Lucca: presso 
Francesco Baroni, 1821. 

* The mottoes refer to the following editions: AM: Principe perfecto (Lyon, 
1662); SP: Hmblemata (Madrid, 1653). 
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Sic regat rex solum, ut sol regit polum........ 
Ignavia fugienda et fuganda .................. 
Deliciae nimiae rem publicam perdunt ......... 
Cunctandum in poenis 
Temperandum, prius quam puniendum ........ 
Iterata culpa gravius punienda ............... 
Noxae sit aequa punitio 
Plus terrendum, quam torrendum .......... 
Sic praemiis omnia florent .................... 
Sic docti a potentibus sublimandi.............. 
Litterati principibus suspiciendi .............. 
Tributa qualiter imponenda .................. 


Monetae probitas et veneratio ................ 
Regum bella populos quassant ................ 
Belli inter finitimos reges periculum............ 


In glorium pro sola gloria certamen............ 
Concordia quos unit, munit.................-. 
Sinistri casus ferendi et corrigendi ............ 
Legum munia urbium moenia.................. 
Legum litiumque multitudo exitialis .......... 
Pareto legi quisquis legem tuleris ............. 
Regis praesentia velox 
In principes ineptos iudices eligentes .......... 
Portae ad principes plures .................-. 
Casura nisi invicem obstarent ................ 
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XXIII 
XXIV 
XXV 
XXVI 
XXVII 
XXVIII 
XXIX 
XXX 
XXXI 
XXXII 
XXXIII 
XXXIV 
XXXV 
XXXVI 
XXXVII 
XXXVITI 
XXXIX 
XL 
XLI 
XLII 
XLITl 
XLIV 
XLV 
XLVI 
XLVII 
XLVITI 
XLIX 

L 

LI 

LII 
LIV 

LV 

LVI 
LVII 
LVIII 
LIX 

LX 

LXI 
LXII 
LXIII 
LXIV 
LXV 
LXVI 
LXVII 
LXVIII 
LXIX 
LXX 


LXIV 
LXX 
XLII 
LXXVII 
XXXV 
LXXIV 
LXIII 
LXXI 
LXXIlI 
LXXIII 
LXXVI 
LXXV 
LXXVIII 
LXXIX 
LXXX 
LXXXVI 
LXXXV 
LXXXII 
LXXXIV 
LXXXI 
XC 
LXXXIX 
LXXXVIII 
XCIII 
XCIV 
XCV 

V 

VI 

XLIV 
XLIII 
LXVI 
LXVIII 
LXIX 
LXII 
LXVII 
XX 

LX 


XLIX 
XLVIII . 
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LXXI XLVI 


LXXII XLVI! 


Lucem alat qui luce opus habet ............... 
In timidos ad ministros ...................... LXXIV LVI 
Regum calor quomodo suscipiendus............. LXXV LVIII 
Orandum et operandum ...................... LXXVII XCVI 
Vulgi latratus spernendi ..................... LXXVIII XCVII 
Munimentum ex monumento .................. LXXX Cc 

The Johns Hopkins University KARL LUDWIG SELIG 


Emilia’s Guilt Once More 


I 


With a certain sense of rushing in where angels fear to tread, I 
should like to venture another possible explanation of Lessing’s 
Emilia Galotti; more specifically, another theory of the tragic guilt 
of the heroine. As we shall see, there is no consensus at all about 
what constitutes the tragic flaw of Emilia; one recent commentator 
even maintains, not without some evidence to support him, that Emilia 
is not the hero of the piece after all.1_ My own theses follow: Emilia 
is the protagonist, not a mere victim. She asserts herself more 
actively as the drama unfolds. Indeed, she fulfills Aristotle’s 
standards for a tragic hero, as Lessing understood them.? (In view 


?In a letter to his brother Karl of February 10, 1772, Lessing implied that 
Emilia was not the heroine, noting that the ancients did not always name a 
drama after its main character; he also said that he disliked “ jungfriiuliche 
Heroinen.” Very possibly these remarks are ironically meant. As F. O. 
Nolte points out, in his “ Lessing’s Emilia Galotti in the Light of his 
Hamburgische Dramaturgie,’ Harvard Studies and Notes in Philology and 
Literature, xIx, 178, note 13, Lessing condemned Corneille for naming a 
drama Rodogune when its heroine was Cleopatra (St. 29); in other words, 
for having done what he here alleges to have done himself. It must be con- 
ceded, on the other hand, that Emilia appears in fewer scenes and has markedly 
fewer speeches than either Odoardo or the Prince. Yet it is her fate which is 
constantly before our eyes, and her death results from her own decision: she 
goads her father into stabbing her; morally, it is suicide. Further, one may 
appeal to the consensus gentium that she is the hero, and recall the familiar 
distinction drawn by recent critics between the conscious intention of the 
author and the “intention of the work.” 

*I do not imply, of course, that Lessing intended his tragedy as an illustra- 
tion of Aristotle’s precepts; but simply that his interpretation of Aristotle, 
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of the fact that Lessing completed the final, five-act version of the 
tragedy only a few years after his close study of the Poetics, this 
assumption does not seem far-fetched.) Her tragic guilt or flaw, 
more specifically, is Aristotlelian in that it consists in “ missing the 
mark ” of the true mean. Her error is one of character or judgment 
or both; her downfall cannot therefore be primarily laid to the con- 
flict between bourgeoisie and aristocracy, nor to the fact that she is 
possessed of a certain amount of sensuality. 

At this point, it should be at once added that in Emilia Galotti, 
action is more important than character, as both Aristotle and Lessing 
thought it should be.* Thus we must beware of reading the play in 
the way we would read Shakespeare or Schiller. The drama develops 
primarily out of the action, not out of the personalities of the indi- 
viduals involved. To take a specific example: there are several reasons 
why Odoardo does not kill the prince, but the basic one is obvious: 
Lessing was following his “ fable,” the story of Virginius. Yet the 
element of character, while secondary, is still of great importance; 
and for the question of tragic guilt it is by definition decisive. It 
may well be that Emilia is attracted to the Prince, consciously or 
unconsciously, but the extent and depth of the fascination are never 
made clear. To make this attraction the central cause of her downfall 
would be a violation of Lessing’s own criterion of unambiguous, 
ineluctable motivation. 


Il 


It seems natural enough to turn to the Hamburgische Dramaturgie 
for insights into our drama. Even F. O. Nolte, who is convinced that 
the relation between the two works has been greatly exaggerated, and 
that Emilia is “thoroughly un-Aristotelian,” holds that precisely in 
the question of tragic guilt a valid connection may plausibly be main- 
tained.* 

What light then does Aristotle, as interpreted by Lessing, cast upon 
our problem? The hero must be generally good, his actions and 
speeches must reveal generally sound deliberate choices or purpose *® 
(proairesis). Such goodness is possible, Aristotle holds, even in a 


especially in the Dramaturgie, is highly relevant to his practice in Emilia 
Galotti. 

* See the excellent article by Roland Schacht, “ Die Probleme der Emilia in 
literar-historischer Beleuchtung,” Zeitschrift f. deutschen Unterricht, xxv1 
(1912), 380-405. 

* Nolte, p. 193 and footnote 43. 

* Poetics, xv, 1; Bywater translation (Oxford and London, 1945), p. 55. 
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woman or a slave.® Yet of course the protagonist must not be ab- 
solutely virtuous: he must be sufficiently like ourselves that we are 
able, through identification with him, to experience fear. While his 
sufferings should be (in a sense) undeserved, so that we may feel 
compassion for him, they must flow from a mistake (hamartia) which 
may be more intellectual than moral ; it must not be a gross, repulsive, 
or ridiculous error.’ Lessing does not explicitly analyze the term 
hamartia (missing the mark) but his remarks on this point show 
him not too far from the views of a modern authority like Gilbert 
Murray, who says that the word may mean either “an intellectual 
error” or “a moral flaw.” * As one would expect, Lessing’s emphasis 
is on the moral aspect; as Kommerell puts it: 


Die duapria fasst Lessing nicht scharf als Irrtum, sondern cher als Ver- 
fehlung; und zwar als eine gemilderte, da er sie mit den mittleren Eigen- 
schaften verbindet; so wird daraus ein verzeihlicher Fehltritt eines im iibrigen 
ganz anstiindigen, aber eben jehlbaren Menschen.® 


Lessing speaks of the hero’s “ gequialte Unschuld, oder vielmehr 
seine zu hart heimgesuchte Schuld.”*® Later, he states, in a similar 
vein: “ein Mensch kann sehr gut sein und doch noch mehr als einen 
Fehler begehen, wodurch er sich in unabsehliches Ungliick stiirzet. 
..-’™ To condense matters into one sentence, we may say that an 
Emilia, Aristotelian in Lessing’s eyes, can err but not drastically sin ; 
that in fact we see her as a person who does not usually err; that 
her weakness may not be of a kind which would seem disgraceful or 
ridiculous to an eighteenth-century audience; that she must not ap- 
pear a perfect character, suffering as the completely innocent victim of 
a social situation. (The last point recalls Lessing’s rejection of the 
martyred heroines of Christian tragedy.) In short, Aristotle’s de- 
scription: “the intermediate kind of personage, a man not pre- 
eminently virtuous and just, whose misfortune, however, is brought 
upon him not by vice and depravity but by some hamartia .. .”™ 
must be applicable to her. 


* Ibid. 

*Tbid., xiii, 2-5; Bywater, pp. 49-51. See also J. G. Robertson, Lessing’s 
Dramatic Theory (Cambridge, 1939), esp. pp. 400-424. 

* Introduction to Bywater’s translation, p. 11. 

*Max Kommerell, Lessing und Aristoteles (Frankfurt a. M., 1940) p. 219. 
Kommerell’s important work does not deal with the specific point argued in 
this article. 

2° Hamburgische Dramaturgie, St. 75. 

Ibid., St. 82. 

*? Poetics, xiii, 3; Bywater, p. 50. 
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To turn to the play itself: while Emilia has been kept in the center 
of interest since the very beginning, we do not actually see her until 
Act II, scene 6. She rushes on the stage in an agony of fear and 
confusion, believing that the Prince may have followed her into the 
room where her mother has been awaiting her. Lessing is careful to 
stress her consternation, her temporary demoralization: the word 
Verwirrung occurs twice, and zittern three times. Emilia first 
identifies her insolent pursuer only as “ Ihn selbst,” which has been 
taken to betray an erotic preoccupation with the Prince, with whom 
she has once conversed. To overstress this point would be forcing 
the text; the “ himself ” at least as naturally indicates the first man 
of the state of Guastalla. It may carry either meaning or both. Not 
content with interrupting her devotions, the Prince has forced her to 
listen to his pleas in the hall of the church, and then pursued her 
(she believes) through the streets. We later learn (III, 5) from the 
Prince that Emilia behaved more firmly than she had realized. Here, 
as later, Emilia tends to exaggerate her own weakness, and to judge 
herself too severely. 

A second incident in the crucial scene is equally important. A 
naturally good, candid person, Emilia wishes to tell her fiancé Appiani 
of the unpleasant scene. All too easily she lets her foolish, selfish 
mother dissuade her. Again, she lacks the proper self-reliance or 
self-confidence ; but it seems oversubtle to argue, as H. J. Weigand 
has done, that Emilia wants her mother to enjoin silence upon her.” 
A docility which would be most suspect in a twentieth-century girl 
seemed only normal obedience in Lessing’s day; at least I know of no 
contemporary comments to the contrary. In other words, Emilia is 
wrong to keep silent, but there is no reason to question her good 
faith. It is authentically tragic that this well-motivated and well- 
meant silence has ruinous results. 

The seventh scene contains the first and only conversation between 
Emilia and Appiani. Again, we must beware of anachronistic re- 
actions. That Appiani’s language is rather stilted, that she addresses 
him as “mein lieber Graf,” that they use the formal pronoun—all 
this reflects stylistie conventions rather than psychological states. 
For different reasons, both the lovers speak in a rather subdued way; 


12“ Warum stirbt Emilia Galotti? JEGP, xxvii (1929), 469 ff. Cf. Harry 
Steinhaner’s objections to Mr. Weigand’s thesis in “The Guilt of Emilia 
Galotti,” JEGP, xtvm1 (1949), 173-185. 
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but I submit that their conversation about Emilia’s dress for the 
wedding implies a deep and mutual affection. 

Emilia. . . . Und was meynen Sie, das ich mir ausgedacht habe,—Was trug 
ich, wie sah ich aus, als ich Ihnen zuerst gefiel ’—Wissen Sie es noch? 

Appiani. Ob ich es noch weiss? Ich sehe Sie in Gedanken nie anders, als 
so: und sehe Sie so, auch wenn ich Sie nicht so sehe. 

Emilia. Also, ein Kleid von der nehmlichen Farbe, von dem nehmlichen 
Schnitte; fliegend und frey— 

Appiani. Vortrefflich! 

Emilia. Und das Haar— 

Appiani. In seinem eignen braunen Glanze; in Locken, wie sie die Natur 
schlug— 

Emilia. Die Rose darinn nicht zu vergessen! — Recht! recht!! — Eine 
kleine Geduld, und ich stehe so vor Ihnen da! 


Every detail of their first significant encounter has been remembered 
by them both. When one recalls that the mature Lessing was an 
implacable foe of Schwdrmerei about relations between the sexes, one 
is all the more convinced that they express real devotion—not, of 
course, romantic passion. Emilia, an inexperienced girl, naturally 
cannot speak with the intensity of an Orsina. 

When next we see Emilia (III, 4) the attack on the wedding 
party has already taken place; Appiani has been murdered, though 
she is not as yet aware of this. Cut off from her own people, she 
reveals more concern for her mother than for her fiancé—a not 
unnatural reaction in a young girl subjected to a critical shock — 
but she repeatedly expresses her concern for Appiani. She is con- 
siderably less distraught than after the fatal interview at the church. 
When the Prince appears (III, 5) she deals with him admirably, 
reducing him by a single gesture to a state of verbose defensiveness. 
(See his long speech beginning: “Ich bin adusserst beschiimt. . . .”) 

The fourth act is dominated by Orsina and Odoardo. Throughout, 
Emilia is off stage, most of the time with Claudia. Having quickly 
regained self-control, she is mistress of the situation. As her mother 
puts it: 

... Sie ist die Furchtsamste und Entschlossenste unsers Geschlechts, 
Threr ersten Eindriicke nie michtig: aber nach der geringsten Ueberlegung in 


alles sich findend, auf alles gefasst. Sie hilt den Prinzen in einer Entfernung; 
sie spricht mit ihm in einem Tone—(IV, 8) 


There is some force in Nolte’s objection ** that we are told of her 
heroic resoluteness rather than seeing it in action here, but actually 


* Nolte, p. 185, note 25. 
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we have already observed, in Act III, scene 5, Emilia’s very remark- 
able recovery from the double shock of the attack on the wedding 
party and the utterly unexpected reappearance of the dreaded Prince. 
Note also that “in alles sich findend” cannot mean “ putting up 
with everything” here; rather it signifies “adapting oneself to all 
situations.” Emilia is no longer merely passive.’ 

In the fifth act Emilia, almost an absentee heroine, is again off 
stage much of the time, not reappearing until scene 7. Odoardo has 
had his chance to rise to tragic stature, and has missed it. Not 
only is he extraordinarily impulsive and easily influenced— ein 
brausender Jiinglingskopf mit grauen Haaren” (V, 2)—he is too 
distraught ** to play an active role: 

Da steh’ ich nun vor der Héhle des Riiubers—(indem er den Rock von beiden 
Seiten aus einander schligt, und sich ohne Gewehr sieht) Wunder, dass ich 
aus Eilfertigkeit nicht auch die Hiinde zuriickgelassen!—(an alle Schubsiicke 
fiihlend, als etwas suchend) Nichts! gar nichts! nirgends! (IV, 7) 


Later, though armed, he draws back at the last moment from striking 
down the Prince. Marinelli’s scheme of separating father and 
daughter, and confining Emilia in the residence of the notorious 
Grimaldis, has reduced Odoardo to a state of pitiful indecision: 
desperately he considers whether or not he must kill his daughter. 
He tries to leave the matter to God: 

... Wer sie unschuldig in diesen Abgrund gestiirzt hat, der ziehe sie 
wieder heraus. Was braucht er meine Hand dazu? Fort! (er will gehen, und 
sieht Emilien kommen) Zu spit! Ah! er will meine Hand; er will sie! (V, 6) 
Clearly, Emilia can influence him in either direction. Her resolute- 
ness is opposed to his vacillation. Once she realizes that flight is 
impossible and that she is to be abandoned, she asserts her will: 

Reisst mich? bringt mich? [zur Grimaldi]—Will mich reissen; will mich 
bringen: will! will!—Als ob wir, wir keinen Willen hatten, mein Vater! (V,7) 
Five times we hear the syllable will ; she does indeed speak as the most 
resolute of her sex. She demands the dagger, to kill herself. Only 
when Odoardo refuses, only when forced by the dialectic of the 
argument, does she speak the famous or notorious lines: 


Gewalt! Gewalt! wer kann der Gewalt nicht trotzen? Was Gewalt heisst, 
ist nichts: Verfiihrung ist die wahre Gewalt.—Ich habe Blut, mein Vater; so 


%* Compare her remarks in V, 7: “ Aber was rennen Sie rvhig sein? Die 
Hiinde in den Schoss legen? Leiden, was man nicht sollte? Dulden, was 
man nicht diirfte?” 

** Cf. Kommerell, p. 128 f. 
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jugendliches, so warmes Blut, als eine. Auch meine Sinne, sind Sinne. Ich 
stehe fiir nichts. Ich bin fiir nichts gut. (V, 7) 


We must return later to this much debated passage; note in passing 
that in context her speech represents a means to an end, a way of 
gaining her aim. Its function is much more important than its 
validity as a description of her psyche. Note the parallel to her other 
“debater’s points” which follow immediately: that suicide may be 
a means of achieving Christian saintliness; that her father wishes her 
to become a prostitute (she clearly has the drastic term Hure in 
mind, but cannot quite bring herself to say it) ; that fathers like the 
Roman Virginius, who killed his daughter to save her from shame, 
no longer exist. All these assertions are dubious or false, yet each is 
dramatically justified as part of her argument, and their cumulative 
effect is that Emilia—die Entschlossenste ihres Geschlechts—achieves 
her goal. Perhaps she feels the guilt rising from her failure to have 
confided in Appiani, though she makes no reference to it; she may— 
possibly—also feel guilty shame because of a sensual attraction to the 
prince. One basic motive is obvious: her life is in ruins. Why, 
indeed, should she not will death? Her dying statement that she 
killed herself (V, 8) is literally false and essentially true. Her 
timidity made the catastrophe inevitable; her belated resoluteness 
vindicates her tragic stature. 


IV 


Before developing my interpretation further, I should like to turn 
to some of the more important and interesting explanations of 
Emilia’s character. The prime fallacy (proton pseudos) of the 
tragedy, Goethe said to Riemer, was that Lessing failed to make 
clear Emilia’s love for the Prince. Unless she loved him, she must 
be a goose or a little hussy—“ eine Gans oder ein Luderchen ”—to 
fear his attentions.‘ (It should be noted that the cynical, Mephisto- 
phelean side of Goethe is prominent in his conversations with Riemer ; 
one does not have to accept every remark recorded in them as 
divinely revealed truth.) Later writers have preferred to speak of 
a subconscious love for the Prince or of physical fascination by him.** 
They operate with the “Ihn selbst” of Act II, with the alleged 
coldness of Emilia’s feelings for Appiani, and above all with the 
speech which culminates “ Auch meine Sinne sind Sinne.” Now the 


"FP. W. Riemer, Mitteilungen iiber Goethe (Berlin, 1841), 11, 663. Cf. Leo 


Spitzer in GR, xx1tt (1948), 40 f. 
See Erich Schmidt, Lessing‘ (Berlin, 1923), 1, 23f.; Weigand, 472 f.; 


Franz Zinkernagel, GRM, v1 (1914), 206-12. 
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honest Matthias Claudius was only the first of many to object that it 
is strange if not monstrous for a young girl, just bereft of her bride- 
groom, to speculate about her future sensual reactions to his murderer. 
As Claudius puts it: 

. . Ein Ding hab ich nicht recht in Kopf bringen kénnen, wie nimlich die 
Emilia ...so zu sagen bei der Leiche ihres Appiani an ihre Verfithrung 
durch einen anderen Mann und an ihr warmes Blut denken konnte. Mich 
diinkt, ich hitt’ an ihrer Stelle nackt durch ’n Heer der wolliistigsten Teufel 
gehen wollen, und keiner hitt’ es wagen sollen, mich anzuriihren.’® 


Several commentators, of whom Mr. Weigand is the most convincing, 
reply that Emilia cannot mean what she says; she is only goading 
Odoardo on.*”® Against this it is in turn objected that having Emilia 
lie about her own nature would mean misleading the audience in an 
unheard-of way.” I suggest a third way out: there is no conscious 
lie; Emilia speaks under almost unbearable stress, determined at all 
costs to force the end of an existence which has become intolerable, 
using any strong argument which comes to mind. That this parti- 
cular one does occur to her may suggest its truth; Lessing’s characters 
after all are often preternaturally intelligent and self-analytical. Note 
also that Emilia, as we saw in Act II, tends to exaggerate her own 
weaknesses ; a contemporary psychologist would call her intrapunitive. 
Clearly, there is some evidence for the “erotic interpretation.” As 
R. M. Werner has remarked, every syllable, every mark of punctuation 
even, is important in this highly concentrated play.** We have no 
right to ignore any hint; nor may we ignore the fact that certain 
hints, like “ Ihn selbst,” are ambiguous. The implication may well 
be that any young girl, in the house of the Grimaldis, would even- 
tually fall.2* If so, then Emilia’s quite normal vulnerability can 
hardly be her specific tragic error. In any event, excessive sensuality 
cannot be regarded as Emilia’s central, decisive failing; neither 
Lessing nor his eighteenth-century audience would have considered 
this an acceptable tragic flaw: it would have appeared as depravity 
rather than hamartia. 

Various writers align KEmilia’s tragic guilt with the fact that the 

1° Claudius, Werke (Weimar, 1924), 1, 139 f. 

20°Cf. Bernhard Arnold, “ Lessings Emilia Galotti in ihrem Verhiiltnis zur 
Poesie des Aristoteles und zur Hamburgischen Dramaturgie” (Program 
Chemnitz, 1880), p. 16; Weigand, p. 480. 

*1 Nolte, 186, note 26. 

22 R. M. Werner, Lessings “ Emilia Galotti” (Berlin, 1882), p. 


23 See E. L. Stahl’s introduction to his edition of Emilia PE sae (Oxford, 
1946), p. xxv, note 1. 
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play is generally considered a bourgeois drama. Thus Harry Stein- 
hauer, who believes that there is “no question at any time of her 
yielding to the Prince . . . ,” argues that the heroine “ feels guilty at 
not having taken a firmer stand in the whole matter... .”** She 
has let the middle class down, both by her weakness in the church 
episode and by her fatal silence. At the end, however, having learned 
from her weakness, she reaches heroic stature. Since the tragedy 
mirrors, to Steinhauer, a “ conflict between two Weltanschauungen,” 
respect for authority versus the human dignity of the individual, he 
sees it as an anticipation of the “ Hegel-Hebbel-Ibsen-Shaw drama.” *° 
R. R. Heitner views the entire play as an indictment of bourgeois 
passivity; Odoardo, not Emilia is the hero.** Rather more subtly, 
Briiggemann stresses bourgeois subjectivity as the central theme; ** 
von Wiese similarly finds “ the antithesis between acceptance of divine 
decree and the self-assertion of the moral personality” in Emilia, 
whom he rightly describes as both strong and weak.** E. L. Stahl’s 
suggestion that the hero is Emilia-plus-Odoardo*® seems more in- 
genious than convincing. 

No reasonable person would deny that there is an element of 
truth in most or all of these interpretations. Social conflict and 
social protest are of course important in the play. Despite Lessing’s 
own disavowals of political intentions,*® it has been well pointed out 
that the drama opposes three aristocrats, evil in varying degrees, to 
three (relatively) virtuous members of the middle class; Appiani 
functions as the bridge between the two groups.** Yet identifying 
the play as a bourgeois tragedy does not in itself identify Emilia’s 
guilt; that must lie in the realm of character, and we must consult 
Aristotle, not Diderot, to locate it, going beyond matters of social 
tendency or the currents of intellectual history to the personality of 
the individual. Certainly Emilia’s complex character, with its docility 
and its firmness, its religiosity and its self-conscious sensuality, is 
primarily that of an individual rather than the embodiment of a 
social class. 


** Steinhauer, p. 178. 

* Ibid., p. 184. 

°°“ Emilia Galotti: An Indictment of Bourgeois Passivity,” JEGP, Lm 
(1953), 480-90. 

In Jahrbuch des Freien Deutschen Hochstifts, 1926, pp. 69-110. 

** Benno von Wiese, Lessing (Leipzig, 1931), p. 60 f. 

Stahl, p. xxvii f. 

*° See especially his letter to Kar] Lessing, February 10, 1772. 

Steinhauer, p. 175 f. 
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An adequate statement of Emilia’s tragic guilt should be broad 
enough to explain her behavior towards her mother, Appiani, and 
the Prince; her unnecessarily headlong flight, her weak silence, and 
her fanatical insistence at the end. It should embrace her strength 
and weakness, both in terms of her attitude towards social classes and 
of her dealings with individuals, It must be a guilt or flaw not incon- 
sistent with heroic stature. Finally, it should rely on the text of 
the play itself, not on inferences drawn by later critics. I submit 
that Lessing himself has given us this statement, in Claudia’s words: 
“ Sie ist die Furchtsamste und Entschlossenste unseres Geschlechts.” 
In the light of this sentence, Emilia’s baffling and superficially incon- 
sistent character appears after all as possessed of a certain unity; 
cid her transformation, or apparent transformation, from a frightened 
girl to a resolute woman is credible. In different terms, one may 
concede that there is a good deal of “dramatic algebra” in the 
motivation of the action, that Emilia’s speeches are at times too self- 
consciously analytical, and yet feel that the basic conception of her 
character is convincing. She belongs to a by no means unknown 
type of person, easily flustered, tending as it were to get off to bad 
starts, yet possessed of underlying strength. The characters of her 
parents are also mixtures of weakness and strength; even Claudia has 
moments of courage and insight. 

Very probably Lessing received a hint from Richardson’s Clarissa, 
of whom Lovelace exclaims: “What a contradiction! Weakness of 
heart with such a strength of will!”*? But one may also align 
Emilia’s character with Aristotle’s definition of moral virtue as a 
mean between two extremes, and observe that she misses the mark 
of self-reliant courage first through timidity, then through the nobler 
error of excessive resoluteness—first “die Furchtsamste,” then “ die 
Entschlossenste.” Precisely here, I believe, lies her tragic guilt. Such 
an interpretation gains in plausibility when we recall that Lessing 
knew the Nicomachean Ethics and referred to it in the Dramaturgie 
and elsewhere.** But however we evaluate his relation to the Pthies, 
my argument must stand or fall on its analysis of the play itself. 


Harvard University HENRY HATFIELD 


52 Clarissa Harlowe (London, 1811) Iv, 221, letter 35, quoted by Gustav 
Kettner, Lessings Dramen im Lichie ihrer und unserer Zeit (Berlin, 1904) ; 
ef. E. Schmidt, m, 25. 

“* Hamburgische Dramaturgie, St. 90; letter to Nicolai, April 2, 1757. In 
this letter, Lessing specifically denies that a man who has not read “ die ganze 
Sittenlehre an den Nicomachus ” [sic] can understand the Poetics. 
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| REVIEWS | 


John C. Pope, Selections from Beowulf; Helge Kokeritz, Selections 
from Chaucer (New Haven: Whitlock’s. 10’ LP microgroove record. 
$3.75). Helge Kékeritz, A Guide to Chaucer’s Pronunciation 
(New Haven: Whitlock’s; and Stockholm: Almgqvist and Wiksell, 
1954. 32 pp. $1.00). PROFESSOR Pope’s readings from Beowulf 
(lines 1-11, 26-52, 205-224, 736-770, 1159-1174, 1345-1372, 2247- 
2266, 3156-3182) provide the listener with generous specimens of some 
of the best-known parts of the poem as they were quite possibly in- 
tended to be read by its composer: “to each half-line or verse are 
assigned two measures of quadruple time, to be filled either wholly 
by spoken syllables or partly by syllables and partly by the measured 
pauses called rests.” Pope’s theory of rests at the beginning of certain 
verses where primary accent is expected is attractive and very 
plausible: it is expounded fully in his The Rhythm of Beowulf (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1942), and its assumption that “ if 
verse keeps time, one ought to be able to beat time to it” leads to an 
altogether pleasing and effective reading by Pope, whose fine voice and 
dramatic sense are admirably suited to the task. All the selections 
read are included, with musical notation, in Pope’s book, pp. 164 ff., 
though he states in the pamphlet which accompanies the record that 
“occasionally I have changed my mind about a particular verse.” 

In the readings from Chaucer by Professor Koékeritz (General 
Prologue, 1-42, 118-162, 285-308; Wife of Bath’s Prologue, 453-480 ; 
Prioress’ Tale, 516-550; Troilus and Criseyde, 1, 1-35) the only de- 
parture from what might be called the traditional phonology of 
Middle English which strikes the ear with anything approaching a 
shock is his treatment of words with etymologically long consonants, 
which he believes “had all become the short sounds we are using 
today” (A Guide to Chaucer’s Pronunciation, p. 10). Another 
modification of the more or less conventional pronunciation is his 
assumption of [a:] in maken, pace, lady, and the like; but in his 
actual articulation the vowel is raised so very slightly towards [x:] 
as to be practically indistinguishable from [a:] most of the time; the 
untutored ear will not, indeed, detect any difference, and in some 
instances the trained ear will also fail to note any. For ai, ay, et, ey, 
Kokeritz prescribes [x1], which is conventional enough; what he 
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actually says is as often as not [at],’ which is equally conventional, 
The readings are very pleasant to listen to: Kékeritz reads well. with 
full appreciation of the literary qualities of his text. 

The Guide to Chaucer’s Pronunciation makes no pretense to be 
more than a rough and ready treatment, “ without involving [teachers 
and students] in the intricacies of Middle English phonology ” (Pre- 
face). Hence it is perhaps unfair to expect Professor Kokeritz in this 
very brief work to provide us with evidence to support his assertion 
that “there were normally no long consonants any more in Chaucer's 
time” (p. 10). Certainly it is not borne out by Chaucer’s own prac- 
tice, which is to differentiate carefully between etymologically long and 
short consonants. In all occurrences of sone in rime, and there are 
nine of them, Chaucer chooses to restrict himself to wone as a riming 
word. No such restriction would have been necessary had he not 
distinguished between long and short consonants. He might, for 
instance, have utilized the almost irresistible rich rime sone/sonne and 
have taken his choice of (y)ronne, tonne, conne, (y)wonne, bigonne, 
donne ‘dun,’ and gonne ‘ gun’ —all occurring in rime with sonne. 
Wonne occurs in rime invariably with words having etymologically 
long n: sonne (4 times), bigonne (6), conne (5), tonne, (y)ronne— 
never with sone or in rich rime with wone, which, as pointed out, could 
in Chaucer’s practice rime only with each other. 

Kokeritz believes that in Chaucer’s speech the vowel of name, take, 
ete. “cannot possibly have been the sound generally postulated, 
namely [a:] in father,” and instead was “a full front vowel, perhaps 
slightly raised toward [:], and closely resembling a in French art or 
the well-known ‘ Harvard’ vowel” (p. 10) . The shift [a:] > [a:] 
may well have occurred in Chaucer’s day (or, for all the evidence we 
possess to the contrary, considerably earlier). We cannot of course 
determine the precise quality of ME @ at any specific date; to assign 
to it the value [a:] in “ Chaucer’s pronunciation ” is probably valid 
speculation — but speculation still. In any case, this [a:] is notable 
as the only “ advanced ” vowel pronunciation specifically recommended 
by Kékeritz for the speaking of Chaucer’s lines. Of the verging of 
[e:] and [o:] on [i:] and [u:], as of the beginnings of the diph- 

2 Except in General Prologue, 34, where he reads wey as [we], a very venial 
slip under the stress of recording. The pronunciation is of course properly 
indicated in the phonetic transcription in the @uide. 

Other slips, equally trivial, are [a'sta:tli/] (G@eneral Prologue, 140), cor- 
rectly transcribed with [-lit/] and [o'baut] (General Prologue, 158), also 


correctly transcribed. Occasionally a final -e is spoken as [-e], or even [-e], a8 
in smale, ferne, atte, sonne, and tendre (General Prologue, 9, 14, 29, 30, 150). 
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thongizing of [i:] and [u:], he says, “ Such precise shades of sound, 
though phonologically desirable, need not concern us at the moment.” 

Kokeritz transcribes @ in French loan words as | ii:], an intention- 
ally ambiguous symbol indicating either [y:] or [1u] (p. 7), but in the 
recording uses the former sound, presumably as one “still perhaps 
used by upper-class speakers.” In the light of his qualifying perhaps, 
one cannot but wonder why he does so; no one could question 
the overwhelming predominance of [Iu], even assuming that some 
upper-class speakers recognized the French vowel as distinct from 
[1u] ? and made an effort to conform to French practice. 

It will occur to many that the description of Chaucer’s speech as 
that of the late fourteenth century (pp. 9 and 10) is acceptable only 
on the assumption that Chaucer’s linguistic development was decidedly 
unusual. Surely the basic patterns of Chaucer’s speech must have 
been formed by the middle of the fourteenth century, or even some- 
what before that time. In the absence of social pressures, few persons 
revise their native speech habits after the age that Chaucer had 
reached by 1350. And, inasmuch as his native speech was presumably 
“good ” London speech, it seems most unlikely that, even as a page 
in a royal household, Chaucer would have found it necessary or even 
expedient to make any changes in its phonetic patterns, language- 
conscious though he unquestionably was. 


University of Florida THOMAS PYLES 


R. M. Lumiansky, Of Sondry Folk, The Dramatic Principle in the 
Canterbury Tales, illustrated by Malcolm Thurgood (Austin: Univ. 
of Texas Press, 1955. xiv-+ 270 pp. $5.00). MR. Lumiansky 
undertakes in this book to discuss how far the individual Canterbury 
Tales are dramatically appropriate to the pilgrims who tell them. 
This is a question of considerable importance, and his general con- 
clusion would appear to be summed up when he says, “ The ‘ Pilgrims 
do not exist for the sake of the stories,’ nor do the tales exist for the 
sake of their tellers; rather, the crowning genius of Chaucer’s en- 


*H. C. Wyld, A History of Modern Colloquial English (New York, 1937), 
p. 243, asks the rhetorical question “ Are there not plenty of Englishmen at 
the present day who believe . . . that French pu and English pew are identical 
in every respect?” But Wyld believes that “what we may call the French 
sound did still exist in English well into the seventeenth century ” and in his 
own amazingly inept reading of Chaucer (issued by the Linguaphore Institute 
as one of a set of recordings entitled “ English Pronunciation Through the 
Centuries ”) consistently uses [y:] for @ in French loans. 
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veloping plan . . . derives from the fact that the Pilgrims and their 
stories exist for the sake of themselves and, at the same time, for 
the sake of each other” (p. 7). In the course of this richly detailed 
investigation many critics may find much to dispute; but on the 
whole in fundamental matters the book (at least in my opinion) is 
sound and often illuminating. 

One may be grateful, for example, to discover the observations on the 
consistency in the portrait of the Monk and again that in the character- 
ization of the Franklin. The author’s good sense appears in his 
acceptance of Professor Pratt’s theory of the order of the Tales. His 
insight is revealed in his remarks about the nature of the description 
of Virginia in the story told by the Physician (where, however, there 
is the unfortunate borrowing of the silly expression “ medicine man,” 
p. 197). The interpretation of the Pardoner’s benediction (pp. 
217 ff.) is subtle in its emphasis on the Pardoner’s “ seemingly sincere 
devotion ” and “apparently sincere wish” with the inevitable sug- 
gestion even with us the audience that there is still doubt about the 
sincerity. This is the perfect case where the Pardoner spits out his 
venom under the hue of holiness “to seme holy and trewe,” aad, if 
some modern critics are taken in by him, the Host is never fooled for 
a minute. Mr. Lumiansky’s originality appears in his discussion of 
“an entertaining dramatic antagonism between the Lawyer and 
Chaucer ” (p. 66)—a discussion carried, I think, just a trace too far. 
For there would seem to be perhaps some confusion here as to the 
narrative point of view: “ When we recall Chaucer’s satiric treatment 
of the Sergeant of the Law in the General Prologue, we are not 
particularly surprised to find that this Pilgrim now pokes fun at 
Chaucer” (p. 65). 

Of course the book does suffer occasionally from omissions or faults 
of one kind or another. The humor in the Knight’s Tale may seem 
surprising after the description of the Knight in the Prologue—a 
point not fully dealt with. The passage on Destiny (p. 35) based on 
the Consolatio is not only “ Boethian”; it echoes Dante’s “ general 
ministra ” and the Christian Fortuna of the Inferno. Sister Made- 
leva’s comments are overlooked in the discussion of the Prioress (after 
all, a modern nun probably knows something about a medieval nun). 
For me there is something a little off the beam in calling the Host 
pretentious (p. 87). Also I still think the description of Chaucer 
after the Prioress’ Tale shows the effect the story had in his case ; and 
“elvyssh,” by the way, does not here seem to mean “ mischievous ” 
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(p. 89) but (according to the new Middle English Dictionary) “ elf- 
like, otherworldly,” where the second word throws light on the first.* 
Of the Friar’s gaiety and liveliness Mr. Lumiansky says “. . . these 
are hardly qualities of first importance in a professional religious ” 
(p. 132), forgetting that it was just this spirit St. Francis tried to 
give his followers. Similarly it is a mistake to blame the Church for 
imposing certain tasks on the Monk as one “who presumably had 
decided to withdraw from the world” and should not be asked to 
undertake such matters of business (p. 98). The presumption is 
arbitrary ; withdrawing from the world in the monastic life is by pro- 
fession a question of relative degree according to the order one chooses 
toenter. As to the Merchant do we really find Chaucer’s “ dislike ” 
of him indicated in the General Prologue, and is it fitting even to hint 
that the “ Narrator” “enjoys greatly the latter’s revelation of his 
unhappy choice of a wife” (p. 155)? The discussion of the Tale of 
Sir Thopas along with that of the Tale of Melibeus shows Mr, Lumian- 
sky’s originality and also his occasional lack of sureness of touch. 

But such a study is bound to have many points on which readers 
will disagree. My greatest complaint perhaps is that its style is a 
little heavy and its argument at times labored in a fashion totally out 
of key with the format of the book and its illustrations. I wish writers 
would drop for a while the expression “stem from”; and I do not 
myself care for “ highly likely.” Teseida should now be spelled with 
a final a. But a reviewer should not become unduly irritable after 
reading such an entertaining if provocative collection of important 
notes on Chaucer’s skill as a dramatist. 


Smith College HOWARD R. PATCH 


Allardyce Nicoll, ed., Shakespeare Survey 8 (New York: Cambridge 
Univ. Press, 1955. Illustrated. viii + 172 pp. $3.75). | THIS is the 
second volume in the series to be centered on a ‘ generic’ grouping of 
plays: Survey 6 had as its theme the history plays, and now Survey 8 
has for its central concern the comedies. In point of fact, Survey 8 will 
undoubtedly be recalled by its regular users as the ‘ Dark Comedies’ 
volume. First, because J. R. Brown excludes studies of the final 
plays in his survey of recent work on the comedies (“The Interpreta- 


*And so perhaps “aloof”: “ For unto no wight dooth he daliaunce” (the 
perhap 
next line, vir, 704). 
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tion of Shakespeare’s Comedies: 1900-1953”), the three problem 
plays receive again an impressive weight of emphasis. Again, of the 
three extended considerations of individual comedies, two deal with 
‘Dark Comedies’: Nevill Coghill’s “Comic Form in Measure for 
Measure” and Kenneth Muir’s “ Troilus and Cressida.” (The third, 
Harold Jenkins’ “As You Like It,” reminds us of some of the 
‘darker’ elements in Shakespeare’s burlesque of the conventional 
pastoral: “ But with a surer knowledge of life than many poets have 
had, he seems to suspect that the burlesque as well as the con- 
vention may also miss the truth.”) Llalf of Richard David’s review 
of 1953-4 productions (“ Plays Pleasant and Plays Unpleasant”) is 
devoted to a superb analytical description of the Old Vic’s con- 
troversial mounting of All’s Well That Ends Well. In addition, 1953 
was, as Clifford Leech’s review of critical studies shows, another big 
year for published work on Measure for Measure. All in all, Survey 8 
supplies ample evidence of undiminishing interest in the ‘ Dark Come- 
dies’ and warrant for the latter half of Mr. Brown’s conclusion: 
“ Possibly an age of anxiety over-estimates their success and relative 
importance among Shakespeare’s works, but it is certainly true that 
no previous age has appreciated them so fully.” 

If this volume’s emphasis falls on the three Unclassifiables rather 
more heavily than perhaps the editor anticipated, it was the inevitable 
result of what has been, by all odds, the most important advance in 
twentieth-century study of the comedies. Whereas, in general, as 
Brown remarks, this century has not been marked by any “ clear line 
of development in the study of the early comedies” and has yielded 
up “much detailed work to report but little concerted effort,” the 
opposite would hold true with respect to the ‘ Dark Comedies’ (most 
notably Measure for Measure). That there is still much to be done, 
especially in relating these plays to the early and later comedies, can 
be understood from the number of pressing questions of classificatory 
and descriptive terminology, ‘ styles’ and ‘ meaning ’ which still plague 
us. ‘These problems are all underlined by the distressing fact that 
producers have not yet afforded us a real opportunity to put the 
‘Dark’ plays to the test of theatrical production and popular ac- 
ceptance. 

Coghill has strongly suggested his view of Measure for Measure in 
earlier studies of Renaissance comedy, but this is his first full-dress 
treatment of the play. Although there is little that could be considered 
new in this excellent piece, it should be welcomed as an important 
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study. Unlike others who have strayed into the labyrinth of com- 
promise in treating this play, Coghill assumes 


We have two sharply-defined and widely-held views diametrically opposed to 
each other; at least one of them must be wrong, and by ‘wrong’ I mean 
‘hostile or contrary to Shakespeare’s understanding of it ’—an understanding 
which it is often the excellent foppery of producers to ignore, or to dismiss 
as unascertainable. (p. 17) 


Coghill applies ‘ the test of comic form ’ to resolve the conflict in favor 
of the ‘ Christian ’ (as opposed to the ‘ Point Counter Point’) reading 
of the play. This ‘test of comic form’ involves the two ‘ necessary 
shapes’ comic expresson could take in Shakespeare’s age: the 
‘medieval’ (“it starts in trouble and ends in joy”) derived from 
Vincent de Beauvais, Dante, Chaucer and Lydgate, or the ‘ Renais- 
sance’ (“an imitation of the common errors of our life ” represented 
in “the most ridiculous and scornefull sort that may be”) derived 
from Sidney’s definition and illustrated in Jonson’s practice. This 
formulation (recently documented further by Madeleine Doran) does 
much to suggest the direction future studies of Shakespeare’s come- 
dies must take, but certainly some question must be raised concerning 
what resembles another either/or oversimplification. There is still 
no good reason to exclude the possibility that Shakespeare, un- 
doubtedly retaining the ‘medieval’ comic form, may have emulated 
Jonson by incorporating strongly satirical elements. Such experi- 
mentation would, as O. J. Campbell long ago argued, go far toward 
explaining the vexing position of Lucio in the otherwise clear scheme 
of elements in Measure for Measure. (Here it should be noted that 
Coghill, like many another before him, is most stimulating but least 
convincing in his remarks on Lucio.) 

If any adverse criticism is to be brought against Coghill’s tactics 
here, it concerns his failure to offer a concluding parallel account of 
a production according to the ‘ Christian ’ interpretation to balance his 
brilliant introductory account of a (hypothetical?) production of the 
play according to the ‘ dark’ interpretation. His commentary is per- 
haps meant to supply this balance, but most readers will require to 
know more. How, for example, would Coghill direct his Lucio-actor 
to project his reading of the character as a ‘minor fiend’ Satan 
testing the Friar/Duke-God? How would he prevent the Pompey- 
Overdone-Froth actors from projecting “ figures out of a Hogarthian 
nightmare ”? How would he keep “ the full flavour of disgust ” from 
creeping into the difficult final scene? Had he designed a production 
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to emphasize the ‘ Christian/light’ view, Coghill might have dis- 
covered that his outline would resemble in all too many details his 
hypothesized twentieth-century-blues production. The ‘light’ is 
simply ‘ dark’ enough. 

The studies of Troilus and Cressida and As You Like It are ex- 
tended commentaries, both admirable as lucid statements of the posi- 
tion occupied by each play in mid-century criticism—and both defy 
summary. Perhaps because he is dealing with the more difficult play, 
Muir’s comments will be of greater interest than Jenkins’ equally im- 
pressive attempt to illustrate Shakespeare’s comic method from As 
You Like It. Muir’s current interest in Shakespeare’s use of his 
sources is evident here, along with his already recognized mastery of 
imagery-analysis; there is gratifyingly little tilting with earlier 
critics, but when Muir pauses long enough to disagree with Campbell, 
Knight and Tillyard, he offers some of his most valuable comments; 
there are unexpected and perceptive comparisons — between Troilus 
and Cressida and Sartre’s Le Sursis, between Shakespeare and the 
‘rose’ and ‘noire’ Anouilh. The scope can perhaps best be sug- 
gested by quoting Muir’s final paragraph: 

The play, from one point of view, in its exposure of ‘ idealism,’ might be 
regarded as the quintessence of Ibsenism as interpreted by Shaw. From 
another point of view, as we have seen, it is a dramatic statement of the power 
of Time. From a third point of view, it shows how “we are devils to our- 
selves”: the world and the flesh make the best the victims of the worst. We 
may admit that the fusing of these themes required extraordinary imaginative 
power—a power which Shakespeare on the threshold of the tragic period 
amply demonstrated. The real problem about the play is the failure of most 
critics to appreciate it. (p. 38) 


Another study based on a lecture read at the 1953 Stratford-upon- 
Avon Shakespeare Conference is Ludwig Borinski’s “ Shakespeare’s 
Comic Prose,” in which Shakespeare’s prose is treated as “ the great 
manifestation of the exquisite in his art, with a charm of its own 
besides and opposite to the full-blooded realism of his verse.” Un- 
fortunately, because this study is so synoptic, most readers will remain 
unsure of Borinski’s achievement. No one would disagree with the 
author’s statement that Shakespeare’s prose “consists of highly con- 
scious artistry,” but only qualified assent can be accorded some of the 
assumptions on which Borinski makes his view depend: 

Shakespeare represents a stage in the development of prose where prose has not 
yet found itself, where it follows the laws of verse rather than its own intrinsic 
laws. 
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A curious consequence of all this is that Shakespeare largely inverts the use 
of verse and prose. One of his most eminent qualities is his realistic vividness 
of speech. He is perhaps the only dramatist of his age who makes his 
characters speak like living human beings in real situations; ... The 
Renaissance liked to tie expressions in patterns, whereas Shakespeare’s ex- 
pression is from the start free and natural; everything is alive and real, 
compared, for instance with Spenser’s studied dream-like unreality. But all 
this applies only to his verse. Shakespeare is natural in his verse, but 
artificial in his prose. (p. 60) 


We must remain suspicious when we read such generalizations as the 
following: 
Shakespeare creates speech, he does not reproduce what he observes. Even his 


naturalistic prose is therefore rather poorer in amusing phrases taken from 
life than that of nineteenth- and twentieth-century authors. (p. 61) 


Although extremely perceptive in parts, the essay as a whole reminds 
us that study of Shakespeare’s prose styles is still too dependent on 
debatable hypotheses concerning prose in relation to the language of 
‘real life.’ 

The other pieces on the comedies are two recollective essays on 
changes in staging (Ngaio Marsh’s “A Note on a Production of 
Twelfth Night” and Sir Barry Jackson’s “ Producing the Comedies ”) 
and a short consideration of a “ stylistic gallimaufray ” (J. M. Nos- 
worthy’s “The Integrity of Shakespeare: Illustrated from Cymbe- 
line”). After providing some instructive parallels, Nosworthy 
reminds us that “ in the last analysis, all the styles are Shakespeare’s.” 

J. Dover Wilson’s “'The New Way with Shakespeare’s Texts ” is 
continued from Survey 7 with a detailed account of some discoveries 
he and G. I. Duthie have made in preparing a new edition of Romeo 
and Juliet. In brief, Wilson now subscribes to Greta Hjort’s theory 
that Q2 derives from a corrected Q1 rather than from Shakespeare’s 
foul papers. This article, the longest in this volume, and McMana- 
way’s fine review of textual studies remind us that the textualists are 
busy. It should also be noted that Wilson now promises a third article 
in this series; its purpose will be to show how the study of surviving 
dramatic manuscripts advances our understanding of the printed texts. 

In two short pieces of interest to specialists, I. A. Shapiro opens the 
door for a reexamination of Anthony Mundy’s pre-1590 dramatic 
activities and John Briley considers a newly discovered document 
concerning Alleyn’s activities in the Bear Garden. Of more general 
interest are Roy Walker’s fully-packed and inexplicably mettlesome 
consideration of past studies on Shakespeare’s astral imagery (“ The 
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Celestial Plane in Shakespeare”) and Tyrone Guthrie’s account of 
the founding of the Shakespearian Festival at Stratford, Ontario, 
Walker’s piece will be welcomed as a stimulating preview of a forth- 
coming book, and Guthrie’s will be treasured for some strong state- 
ments concerning ‘illusion’ in open as contrasted with proscenium 
staging (e.g., “I do not believe that an adult public has ever swal- 
lowed the ‘illusion’ of the theatre; and certainly not in this epoch 
when dramatic entertainment is squirting out of machines at every 
minute of the day or night, when the features of leading players are 
more familiar than those of Prime Ministers and Archbishops ”). 

All of the Survey's annual features—with the exception of an 
account of a library’s resourees—are continued here. Of special in- 
terest to scholars will be I. A. Shapiro’s comments, in his review of 
works on Shakespeare’s life and times, on recent books or articles by 
Whitaker, Doran and Iotson. 

Finally, it should be noted that the themes of the next two volumes 
are announced: Survey 9 wiil be centered on Hamlet; Survey 10, on 
the Roman plays. 


Ohio State University ROBERT G. SHEDD 


William Haller, Liberty and Reformation in the Puritan Revolution 
(New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 1955. xv-+ 410 pp. $6.00). 
THIS book is a sequel to The Rise of Puritanism (1938). The 
author’s object 


is not to rehearse again the story of the struggle between the king and parlia- 
ment or of the accompanying controversy over church government. But against 
the background of these events, my purpose is to present the history of the 
discussion which ensued when in November, 1640, all restraints on pulpit and 
press came suddenly to an end and preachers found themselves free as they 
had never been before to expound the Word in confident expectation that the 
long-awaited reformation of the English church was at last to be accomplished 
and that reformation in England would lead to the reformation of the church 
throughout the world and so to the final redemption of mankind. 


The preaching of the Word was central in The Rise of Puritanism and 
it remains so in the sequel, but now, in the years 1640-49, the orthodox 
Presbyterian pulpit becomes a Tower of Babel from which sound 
forth the conflicting voices of both clergy and laity. The story is not 
that of a small party’s struggle to win freedom and power but of a 
dominant and rigid party’s struggle to hold and impose its power in 
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the face of many-sided opposition from more or less liberal groups 
emerging within the Puritan ranks. In larger terms, the story is the 
English version of the final breakdown of the medieval conception of 
religious unity and uniformity and the realization, in degrees and 
areas far beyond its original aims, of the Protestant individualism 
with which the Reformation began. 

Many English Presbyterians, strongly supported by Scottish divines, 
looked to the virtual duplication in England of the Scottish pattern, but 
they did not reckon with the very different circumstances that frus- 
trated such a single-minded and simple effort. The dynamic, critical, 
and wide-ranging vision, the conception or conceptions of “ Christian 
liberty,” which animated the Puritan revolution, soon showed that it 
was not to be confined within Presbyterian or ecclesiastical limits. 
One isolated phenomenon was Milton’s first tract on divorce; and the 
likewise isolated Areopagitica made it still clearer that he had out- 
grown his Presbyterian phase and held the progressive Puritan’s faith 
in free discussion and in liberty on many fronts. (Mr. Haller, quite 
rightly of course, makes Milton prominent throughout; even though 
his writings had small effect, he remains for us the greatest spokesman 
of Revolutionary aims and ideas.) In a more general way, the first 
open break in the Presbyterian program came with the appeal of 
Thomas Goodwin and his fellows for the continuance of congregational 
freedom and with their carrying the question from the Westminster 
Assembly to the public in a pamphlet. And the ensuing debate on 
toleration widened out rapidly. 


Men of varying interests and tempers, such as John Goodwin, Roger Williams, 
Henry Robinson, William Walwyn, Richard Overton, and John Milton were 
soon raising questions as to the scope and function of liberty within the frame- 
work of society which went far beyond the expectations of the original 
champions of reform—liberty of conscience, of thought and expression, of 
preaching and the press, of religious and political association, of legal status, 
of economic enterprise and social opportunity. The effect was to set Puritans 
of all sorts at odds among themselves, to put the central corps of ministers on 
the defensive, and in the end to discredit them and their cause, As the arena 
of discussion shifted, spiritual leadership passed to men of bolder temper. In 
London it was taken up by unorthodox preachers like John Goodwin and his 
disciples and by popular agitators and party organizers like Lilburne and 
Walwyn. In the army it was seized by visionaries and enthusiasts such as 
Saltmarsh and Dell or by such pragmatic executive saints as Cromwell, Ireton, 
and Peters. The question was no longer how to reform the church under the 
conditions brought about by revolution but how, under those conditions and 
with the church disrupted, to establish and maintain some sort of spiritual 
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unity and constitutional order in the community. This was the issue at stake 
in the final contention between the victorious army on the one hand and king, 
parliament, and the Presbyterians on the other. It was still the issue in the 
debate between the army commanders led by Cromwell and Ireton and the 
levellers and agitators led by Lilfurne and Wildman. And when all argument 
was brought to a halt by the army in January, 1649, the issue was still un- 
settled. (Pp. xiii-xiv) 


Thus—while Mr. Haller is very fair in his treatment of Presby- 
terians, the army of right-wing Puritanism—his analysis everywhere 
shows them trapped and dismayed by the logical development of their 
own original principles. To quote one of his later summaries (p. 327): 


The Puritan movement had begun with the preachers’ endeavor to free them- 
selves from the restraints imposed by prelacy. It had led step by step to the 
denial and disruption of one constituted authority after another—church, 
crown, and parliament. And yet, though men had never before been actually so 
free to preach and print, no one thought of contending for a liberty that should 
be absolutely without bounds of any sort. True liberty, all agreed, was but 
obedience to higher law. All were at pains at every stage of the movement to 
call upon scripture and history, conscience and reason, to justify everything 
they did or undertook. And still the question rose, how, having attained the 
liberty they sought, were men to be restrained from pressing the demand for 
liberty even farther by an appeal to the same sanctions? How, by the 
methods of free discussion, was agreement ever to be reached about anything 
in time for effective action? Free discussion seemed merely to breed more 
discussion, liberty for some to produce still more liberty for others, until the 
only body left in the state with any real power to decide and act was the army. 


The names that appear in the second quotation above represent 
most of Mr. Haller’s main topics, and it may be said that all this is a 
familiar story. But it is Mr. Haller who has especially made it so. 
Every student of the period has absorbed his books and articles, 
beginning with the Tracts on Liberty which opened up unfamiliar 
territory and established a new pattern of Revolutionary ideas ; and the 
material of those books and articles is incorporated here. But even if 
Liberty and Reformation contains no surprises, it fully justifies itself 
as a lucid and comprehensive narrative and analysis, a skilfully unified 
picture of the growth of disunity. Mr. Haller has sought to explain 
the “Why?” as well as the “How?” of Revolutionary thinking. 
We hardly need to be told that his account is based directly upon his 
reading of the printed tracts, sermons, and other literature of the 
period; that is amply borne out in the notes and, what is more im- 
portant, in the first-hand authority and judgment that one recognizes 
in the text. In digesting the ideas of his numerous and diverse 
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spokesmen Mr. Haller brings them to life as individuals and fits them 
clearly into the large and fluid pattern of day-to-day thinking and 
events. Here, in short, is a book from which a student at any stage 
of ripeness or unripeness can get a total view, firmly drawn and well 
proportioned, of the currents and cross-currents of thought in a 
momentous decade. One may say that it is both the right view and 
Mr. Haller’s view. If, at the end of a satisfying journey, one should 
have any further wish, it might be that the judicious and illuminating 
analysis had gained here and there in philosophic density from fuller 
use of such studies of the Puritan mind and Puritan parties as Pro- 
fessor Woodhouse’s introduction to Puritanism and Liberty. But to 
say that is not to imply visible shortcomings. 


Harvard University DOUGLAS BUSH 


James H. Sledd and Gwin J. Kolb, Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary (Chi- 
cago: Univ. of Chicago Press, 1955. viii + 256 pp. $5.00). ONE 
might suppose that, after 200 years of scholarship, not much that is 
new or important could be written about Dr. Johnson’s famous 
Dictionary. Perhaps this should be so. But the authors of this book 
have brought to bear the new knowledge acquired in the twentieth 
century about English philology, modern notions as to language, the 
development of lexicography, and also information acquired from the 
study of documents hitherto neglected and the re-interpretation of 
well-known materials. Professors Sledd and Kolb offer a surprising 
amount of information that is so fresh and significant that one may 
regard their book as a pioneer work in the field. It may, then, be 
most serviceable to note in some detail the new facts and inferences 
and through these estimate their contribution to Johnsonian scholar- 
ship. 

The first chapter traces the lexicographical tradition in England 
and on the Continent and shows that Johnson is in conformity with 
the traditional practices. In the light of this new information, con- 
ventional estimates are necessarily modified. This chapter supplies 
essential perspective. Chapter V, nicely balanced with Chapter I, 
continues the discussion of the lexicographical tradition as it persisted 
during Johnson’s lifetime and later. This part of their discourse 
involves consideration of the critical reception of the Dictionary, 
opinions favorable and unfavorable, the rivalries and competition for 
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three-quarters of a century; its influence on the Continent, in Eng- 
land, and in America to the time of Webster and Worcester. The 
authors thus offer more to the reader than the title of their book would 
seem to promise. 

The second chapter, on the composition and publication of the Plan, 
reconstructs the “events in the production and printing of this 
pamphlet.” Here are set forth the stages, from the writing of the 
“Short Scheme ” and criticisms thereof to the holograph manuscript 
or revision, now lost, to the manuscript of the Plan and its criticism 
and final preparation. New evidence here presented throws light on 
Johnson’s method of composition and prepares the way for a fresh 
examination and appraisal of Johnson’s relations to Lord Chesterfield, 

Of this relationship, much has been written and certain dubious 
inferences, unfortunately, established. Yet, as the authors note 
(Chapter III), “in the events leading to the celebrated letter, much 
remains obscure.” (p. 85). A re-examination is imperative. Here 
the authors gather information, not used before, from a close scrutiny 
of the “ Scheme,” the earlier of the surviving manuscripts, and also 
from an analysis of the comments which Chesterfield made on the 
“fair” copy (a manuscript now lost but reconstructed from a com- 
parison of the “ Scheme ” and the Plan). From this analysis and from 
certain biographical details concerning Chesterfield and Johnson from 
1746 to 1748, the authors do, in my opinion, throw new light on the 
Johnson-Chesterfield relationship and thus make possible the cor- 
rection of earlier accounts. 

In what logically, if not chronologically, is the final chapter (Chap- 
ter IV) of their book, the authors show that they have examined 
meticulously the various editions of the Dictionary up to 1785, the 
year after Johnson’s death. This examination together with such 
information as is obtainable from a description of an incomplete set of 
“the final proofs submitted to the author” (now in the possession of 
Col. Richard Gimble), and also from a facsimile of a single page, 
Abolishable—Above, included in Sotheby’s sale catalogue, the authors 
conclude that many of Johnson’s “ improvements in the first edition 
were never made in print”; his “considered opinion of numerous 
words . . . remained in manuscript.” (p. 111). Startling as this con- 
clusion is, the evidence for it is, in my opinion, convincing; and it is, 
of course, now for the first time revealed. “The purchasers who laid 
down their £4: 10: from 1755 to 1785 did get indeed “ a noble Work,” 
but some or all of them did not get quite the work which Johnson had 
intended.” (p. 121). 
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To dwell upon the new elements in this book may seem to some a 
laboring of the obvious. Yet this is a feature worthy of emphasis 
if we are to grasp the significance of these essays. Again, it seems 
hardly necessary to call attention to the handsome format and readable 
type, to the skilfull editorial work, and the ready accessibility of the 
footnotes. If one is critical of Chapter II, for example, as highly 
analytical and less flowing as to style, one must ask in what other 
way the complicated subject could have been more effectively treated. 

Although not pitched to the interests of the common reader, this 
book offers, for even that mythical being, moments of excitement. It 
is a compact and informed piece of writing, and if it does not treat 
the subject exhaustively (already the authors have published a sup- 
plementary essay on “ The Reynolds Copy of Johnson’s Dictionary,” 
in the Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, March, 1955), it does 
concentrate upon topics of singlar importance and sheds new light on 
each. It is indeed a light to the path for all students of Johnson’s 
Dictionary and of eighteenh century lexicography. 


University of Texas D. T. STARNES 


Lewis Leary, ed., Motive and Method in “The Cantos” of Ezra 
Pound (New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 1954. viii-+ 135 pp. 
$2.75). THIS attractive little volume of essays will probably win 
few new readers for The Cantos, although it will be welcomed by the 
faithful. Like most criticism of Pound and his poetry, it takes a good 
deal for granted, and employs the special vocabulary reserved for 
discussions of The Cantos. Nevertheless it does contribute to our 
understanding and appreciation of this neglected 20th century Ameri- 
can epic. The first two essays, by Hugh Kenner and Guy Davenport, 
were read at the 1953 meeting of the English Institute. The last 
two, by Sister M. Bernetta Quinn and Forrest Read, Jr., were sub- 
joined to the volume by Mr. Leary. 

Mr. Kenner’s “ The Broken Mirrors and the Mirror of Memory,” 
is the leading essay in more than one sense. Mr. Kenner speaks with 
authority and from long acquaintance with The Cantos. He ranges 
confidently over the whole canon, giving citations from at least 
twenty cantos and from many of the minor poems. He begins with 
an analysis of “ Near Perigord,” one of Pound’s longer poems written 
at a time when the early cantos were about to take shape. There is 
eminent good sense in this approach, since a poem which has been 
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forty years in the writing, and is still uncompleted, may be expected 
to have undergone some changes in its intention. As Mr. Kenner 
shows, “ Near Perigord ” and the early cantos complement each other, 
Maent, in the troubadour poem, incarnates the flux of human experi- 
ence; the Aphrodite of Canto J, on the other hand, is the first of a 
series of polar opposites, embodying permanent realities or states of 
being. Both poems are concerned with the function of art, which is 
to discover intelligible forms in the endless flux of history—in Mr. 
Kenner’s words, “ to define something, to coerce the motions of the 
sea of experience into a form.” 

Having made a bridge between “ Near Perigord ” and the first two 
cantos, he moves on rapidly to other problems of the series, attempting 
to deal with the poem as a whole. The Cantos, he feels, are a larger 
projection of the same idea, namely the discrepancy between art and 
reality, between “ form ” and “ flux.” Cantos I-XXX, as Mr. Kenner 
views them, present the esthetic artifact ; Cantos XXXI-LXXI pre- 
sent unformulated experience—or fact, as the poet construes it. The 
synthesis is still to come, although Mr. Kenner expects it to be in terms 
of “natural order.” Not everyone will agree with the broad impli- 
cations of his criticism, namely that The Cantos are a highly inte- 
grated (or “fused”) work of art, in which everything has its 
inevitable place; and some readers with feel the need for a fuller 
statement of the poet’s metaphysic, particularly what is meant by 
“divine” values and “natural order.” But in thirty pages Mr. 
Kenner raises a good many fundamental questions about The Cantos, 
and tries to give reasonable answers. In spite of its somewhat 
oracular manner, his essay is one of the best that has been written 
on the subject. 

“The Metamorphoses of Ezra Pound ” is likewise concerned with 
basic “motive and method” in The Cantos, since the poet himself 
has explicitly stated that metamorphosis is one of the two major 
themes of his work. In her essay, Sister Bernetta has noted all the 
various changes rung on the idea of transformation in the poem— 
first with respect to “ things, then ideas, and finally the creative act 
itself.” Her collection is impressive. It is interesting and important. 
But in limiting herself strictly to the single set of motifs she makes a 
somewhat artificial separation of the “two themes” of the poem. 
The convex of the metamorphoses is obviously the concave of the 
descent into Hades, and each has meaning sometimes only with 
reference to the other. 
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Mr. Read, in “A Man of No Fortune,” undertakes to treat the 
important Odyssean material. Viewing “the myth of Odysseus as the 
central theme of The Cantos,” he construes the poem as “ the adven- 
tures of Ezra Pound, the modern man.” Cantos I-LI correspond to 
the Nekuia (Canto XX XIX being “ the core of The Cantos”). What 
follows is Tiresias’ wisdom, and the hero’s protracted suffering and 
homecoming. Mr. Read is at least half right. This epic is un- 
questionably “a modern Odyssey,” but it is so many other things too 
that we sometimes have to reassure ourselves that he and Sister 
Bernetta are writing about the same poem. One of the interesting 
features of his essay is his attempt to deal with a single canto as 
a whole (AXA JX )—something of which most critics of The Cantos 
fight shy. 

Mr. Davenport, in “ Pound and Frobenius,” is frankly cutting a 
narrower swath. He calls his essay an “ inquiry into certain passages ” 
and a “ partial attempt ” to clarify one direction of the poet’s thinking. 
Leo Frobenius is the cultural anthropologist whose monumental 
Erlebte Erdteile was an early and highly original attempt to view 
cultures as living organisms. Pound did not discover Frobenius until 
about 1925, and the scientist makes his first appearance as a “ char- 
acter” only in Canto XXXVIII. But thereafter he figures import- 
antly in the “ hard core of orthodoxy ” which governs the poem. Mr. 
Davenport has done a useful job in characterizing Frobenius’ work, 
defining his role in the poem, and explicating some difficult passages 
in the later cantos. 


Northwestern University ROBERT MAYO 


Roland Mortier, Diderot en Allemagne (1750-1850) (Paris: Presses 
Universitaires, 1954. 464 pp. Université libre de Bruxelles, Travaux 
de la Faculté de Philosophie et Lettres, XV). VOICI une trés 
importante étude de littérature comparée sur un grand sujet qui 
attendait depuis longtemps les compétences diverses, la patience, la 
méthode et le talent dont fait preuve M. Roland Mortier. Ce récent 
volume vient prendre sa place naturelle parmi les ouvrages déja 
nombreux publiés en francais depuis quelques années sur les rapports 
littéraires franco-allemands, Le sujet en est aussi considérable en 
étendue qu’en importance, car il ne s’agit pas seulement des écrits de 
Diderot, mais quelquefois aussi de l’esprit de l’ Encyclopédie en général 
(cf. pp. 147 sqq.), voire de l’esprit révolutionnaire et de la Révolution 
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(ef. pp. 170 sqq.) ; et le seul mot Allemagne désigne, comme l’avant- 
propos nous en avertit, tout pays de langue allemande, y compris, par 
exemple, la Riga de Hamann ou la Vienne de Joseph II. 

Pour se reconnaitre dans un aussi vaste domaine, M. Mortier groupe 
les résultats de ses recherches sous des tétes de chapitre systématiques 
(théatre, Encyclopédie, romans, esthétique, philosophie, etc.), ce qui 
présente des avantages indiscutables du cété de la clarté de l’exposé, 
mais ce qui ne va pas sans quelques inconvénients. Ces derniers n’ont 
certes pas échappé & M. Mortier lui-méme, qui se voit contraint, par 
exemple, d’intercaler, entre son troisiéme chapitre (Diderot en- 
cyclopédiste et penseur “ éclairé”) et son cinquiéme chapitre (Diderot 
romancier), un quatriéme chapitre dont le titre seul (Eclipse et per- 
sistance du prestige de Diderot) révéle que le point de vue dont il est 
écrit est cette fois résolument chronologique. Le plan méme du livre, 
discuté dans l’avant-propos, implique un certain nombre de redites, 
mais il présente surtout le double inconvénient, d’une part, de frag- 
menter les observations faites sur l’effet produit par les écrits de 
Diderot sur des hommes tels que Hamann, Herder, les Schlegel, 
Goethe, Schiller, Jacobi, Lessing, Hoffmann, Hegel, etc., et, de l’autre, 
de brouiller la chronologie méme de la pénétration et de la diffusion 
des écrits de Diderot en pays de langue allemande. La conclusion 
méme de l’ouvrage ne parvient pas tout 4 fait 4 rétablir, méme som- 
mairement, cette chronologie, du reste fort complexe. 


Mais ce ne sont 14 que des défauts pour ainsi dire inévitables, puisqu’- 
un plan plus chronologique ou prétant une attention plus méthodique 
aux principaux lecteurs allemands de Diderot n’aurait pas réussi, 
comme celui qu’a adopté M. Mortier, & présenter avec ordre et clarté 
les trés nombreuses observations qu’il a su, recueillir sur la maniére 
dont les principaux textes de Diderot se sont répandus en pays alle- 
mands et sur l’accueil qu’ils y ont recu entre 1750 et 1850. 

La documentation de M. Mortier semble remarquablement complete 
et, & bien des égards, tout 4 fait originale. Si plusieurs articles aux- 
quels il renvoie avaient déja été consacrés aux réactions d’écrivains 
comme Goethe, Schiller, Herder et quelques autres devant les ceuvres 
de Diderot, jamais en revanche Venquéte n’avait été conduite de 
maniére aussi objective, systématique et exhaustive. Et surtout, jamais 
les périodiques allemands de l’époque (une quarantaine en tout) 
n’avaient été dépouillés avec le soin admirable qu’a apporté M. Mortier 
& cette ceuvre qu’il qualifie lui-méme de “ laborieuse, ingrate, décevante 
parfois, mais souvent aussi féconde en enseignements” (p. 8). Ceci 
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explique qu’il ait jugé bon de s’étendre assez longuement sur cet 
aspect de sa documentation, multipliant les citations parfois longues 
tirées de textes d’accés malaisé, et produisant finalement un livre 
passablement volumineux. Du reste, les notes et notices bibliogra- 
phiques dont il est si richement pourvu n’en sont pas la partie la moins 
précieuse. 

Les conclusions atteintes par M. Mortier sont dans l’ensemble con- 
formes 4 ce qu’on devinait déja. C’est ’ceuvre dramatique de Diderot 
qui a connu dans Allemagne de l’époque l’accueil le plus universelle- 
ment sympathique et le succés le plus total, mais c’est elle aussi dont 
l'influence sans doute a été la moins profonde et la moins durable. 
“De 1760 & 1770, le drame a la maniére de Diderot correspond 
véritablement 4 un moment historique de la conscience et de la sensi- 
bilité allemandes ” (p. 417). “La chance de Diderot, c’est que sa 
personnalité était suffisamment variée, ses dons assez multiformes, 
pour qu’au moment méme ow sa gloire dramatique commengait a 
décliner de facon inquiétante, d’autres aspects de son génie vinssent a 
point nommé lui susciter de nouveaux admirateurs et provoquer autour 
de son nom un regain de sympathie et de curiosité. La révélation 
successive des multiples visages du génial Pantophile correspond a 
lévolution de la pensée allemande, dont elle épouse les audaces comme 
les prudentes sinuosités ” (p. 124). 

L’influence de la pensée scientifique et philosophique de Diderot 
nest guére considérable pendant la periode envisagée, largement a 
cause de la religiosité inhérente & lAufklirung allemande; et lon 
regrette & cet égard que le choix de la date terminale de 1850 ne per- 
mette pas d’examiner ici l’influence plus secréte mais plus réelle et 
plus profonde de la pensée philosophique de Diderot sur “la gauche 
hégélienne ” (p. 181), Marx et Engels. 

Si les chapitres consacrés aux ceuvres romanesques et esthétiques de 
Diderot contiennent sans doute moins de faits nouveaux que les 
autres, ils ont ’avantage précieux de réunir des remarques déja con- 
nues et d’en ajouter quelques nouvelles sur la diffusion méme des 
principaux manuscrits posthumes de Diderot dans l’Europe centrale 
francisée de la fin du XVIII¢ et du début du XIXé siécles, et sur les 
reactions immédiates de leurs premiers illustres lecteurs allemands. 
Les pages consacrées aux opinions de Goethe, de Schiller, de Hegel et 
de Hoffmann sur le Neveu de Rameau (chapitre V, section E) sont 
peut-étre les plus remarquables a cet égard. 

Lun des effets les plus appréciables de ce livre est d’ailleurs de faire 
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méditer sur la maniére étonnamment hasardeuse et capricieuse dont 
se font les réputations littéraires & l’étranger, sur la persistance avec 
laquelle les plus grossiéres erreurs se répandent, et sur les surprenantes 
inexactitudes qui engendrent ces légendes dont est quelquefois faite 
la gloire d’un écrivain. Le dernier chapitre du livre de M. Mortier 
(L’homme et sa légende) est consacré a cette question justement 
attachante pour tout historien de la littérature et surtout pour tout 
comparatiste. On n’y est pas médiocrement surpris d’y apprendre 
entre autres que, dans son annuaire pour 1752, Académie de Berlin 
mentionnait: “Herr Dionysius Diderot, Doctor der Medicin mu 
Paris ” (pp. 166 et 389, n. 2 sqq.)! 

Ce n’est pas, en effet, jusqu’d la biographie de Diderot qui ne sorte 
substantiellement enrichie des travaux de M. Mortier. Son chapitre 
liminaire sur Diderot et les Allemands qu’il a connus contient, en 
particulier, un grand nombre de renseignements et de précisions 
nouvelles sur les fréquentations allemandes, tant 4 Paris qu’au cours 
de sa traversée de l’Allemagne, de ami de Grimm, de Wille et du 
baron d’Holbach. 

Ce sont surtout done des faits que contient ce gros livre, et la 
conscience et l’objectivité évidentes avec lesquelles ils ont été recueillis, 
vérifiés et présentés assure au lecteur qu’il peut compter sur leur 
exactitude et leur précision. Une certitude aussi précieuse compense 
largement la déception qu’éprouveront certains lecteurs devant la 
prudence extréme qui empéche M. Mortier de se prononcer dans la 
plupart des cas sur des questions toujours délicates comme celle des 
influences possibles. Dans ce domaine aussi, pour ce fin connaisseur 
de Diderot, le scepticisme est peut-tre le premier pas vers la sagesse. 

La présentation de cette thése de Université Libre de Bruxelles, 
avec sa table des matiéres analytique détaillée, son gros index et ses 
riches et originales bibliographies et notes, fait de cette étude en méme 
temps un livre qui se lit de bout en bout avee un intérét toujours 
soutenu, et un précieux ouvrage de référence auquel on aura siirement 
Voccasion de revenir souvent avec fruit. 


Yale University GEORGES MAY 
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Arbor: Univ. of Michigan Press, 1956. 
liv] + 124 pp. $3.00) 
Maxwell, Baldwin, Studies in the Shake- 
speare Apocrypha (New York: Columbia 
Univ. Press, 1956. 233 pp. $4.25) 
Mueller, I. W., John Stuart Mill and French 
Thought (Urbana: Univ. of Illinois Press, 
1956. viii+275 pp. $4.00) 
Praz, Mario, The Hero in Bclipse, trans. 


April, 1956 


(New York: Oxford 


Angus Davidson 
[viii] + 478 pp. 


Univ. Press, 1956. 
$11.00) 

Renzulli, Michele, John Keats: L’Uomo e 
il Poeta (Roma: Francesco Giordano, 
1956. 468 pp. $4.50) 

Shakespeare, William, A New Variorum 
Edition of The Life and Death of King 
Richard the Second, ed. Matthew W. 
Black (Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1955. 
xxxii + 655 pp.) 

Sisson, C. J., New Readings in Shakespeare 
(New York: Cambridge University Press, 
1956. Vol. I: x-+ 218 pp. Vol. II: viii 
+ 300 pp. $8.50. Shakespeare Problems 
Series, 8) 

Starnes, D. T. and Talbert, E. W., Classical 
Myth and Legend in Renaissance Dic- 
tionaries (Chapel Hill: Univ. of North 
Carolina Press, 1955. 517 pp. $7.50) 

Swift, Jonathan, An Inquiry into the Be- 
havior of the Queen’s Last Ministry, ed. 
Irvin Ehrenpreis (Bloomington: Indiana 
Univ. Press, 1956. xliii+ 109 pp. $3.50. 
Indiana University Publications, Humani- 
ties Series, 36) 

University of Illinois, Dept. of English, 
Studies ...in Memory of John Jay Parry 
(Urbana: Univ. of Illinois Press, 1955. 
223 pp.) 

Viljoen, Helen Gill, Ruskin’s Scottish Heri- 
tage (Urbana: Univ. of Illinois Press, 
1956. [viii] + 284 pp. $3.75) 


GERMAN 


Bindschedler, Maria, Nietzsche und die poe- 
tische Liige (Basel: Verlag fiir Recht 
und Gesellschaft, 1954. 88 pp. Philo- 
sophische Forschungen, 14) 

Bithell, Jethro, ed., An Anthology of Ger- 
man Poetry 1830-1880 (New York: Rine- 
hart, 1956. eviii+ 212 pp. $1.50). 

, An Anthology of German Poetry 
1880-1940 (New York: Rinehart, 1956. 
lix + 287 pp. $1.75) 

Gryphius, Andreas, Peter Squenz, Abdruck 
der Ausg. von 1663, 2. Aufl., ed. Henrik 
Becker (Halle: Niemeyer, 1955. xl + 48 
pp.) 

Natan, Alex, Neues Deutschland (Oxford: 
Blackwell, 1955. vii + 151 pp.) 

Naumann, Walter, Grillparzer. Das dich- 
terische Werk (Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 
1956. xiii+ 182 pp. Urban-Biicher, 17) 

Opitz, Martin, Buch von der deutschen Poe- 
terei, Abdruck der 1. Ausg. 1624. 6. Aufl., 
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ed. Henrik Becker (Halle: Niemeyer, 
1955. v +77 pp. Neudrucke deutscher 
Literaturwerke des 16. und 17. Jahrhun- 
derts, 1) 

Schmeltzl, Wolfgang, Komédie ver- 
lorenen Sohnes, ed. Alice Réssler (Halle: 
Niemeyer, 1955. 63 pp. Neudrucke deut- 
scher Literaturwerke des 16. und 17. 
Jahrhunderts, 323) 

Wright, Joseph, A Middle High German 
Primer, 5th ed. (New York: Oxford 
Univ. Press, 1955. viii + 211 pp.) 


ROMANCE LANGUAGES 


Aleoforado, Mariana, Der Briefe der Mari- 
ana Alcoforado, ed. Herbert Koch (Halle, 
Saale: Niemeyer, 1955. 88 pp. Jenaer 
Romanische Texte, 4) 

Butterfield, Marvin E., Jeronimo de Aguilar, 
Conquistador (University: Univ. of Ala- 
bama Press, 1955. 54 pp. University of 
Alabama Studies, 10. $1.75) 

Coinci, Gautier de, Deux miracles de la 
Sainte Vierge, ed. Erik Rankka (Uppsala: 
Almquist and Wiksells, 1955. x + 205 
pp.) 

Davignon Henri, L’Amitié de Max Elskamp 
et d’Albert Mockel, lettres inédites ( Bruxel- 
les: Palais des Académies, 1955. 76 pp. 
Académie Royale de Langue et de Lit- 
térature Francaises de Belgique) 

Flys, Jaroslaw M., El Lenguaje poético de 
Federico Garcia Lorca (Madrid: Gredos, 
1955. 243 pp. Biblioteca Romdénica His- 
panica ) 

La Harpe, Jacqueline E. de, Jean-Pierre de 
Crousaz (Berkeley and Los Angeles: U. 
of California Press, 1955. 281 pp. Uni- 
versity of California Publications in Mod- 
ern Philology, 47. $3.00) 


Lausberg, Heinrich, Romanische Sprachwis- 
senschaft, I: Einleitung und Vokalismus 
(Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 1956. 160 
pp. Sammlung Géschen, 128/128a) 

, Romanische Sprachwissenschaft, IT: 
Konsonantismus (Berlin: Walter de 
Gruyter, 1956. 95 pp. Sammlung Géschen, 
250) 

Macchi, Vladimiro, Anthologie der Alteren 
Italienischen Literatur (Halle, Saale: 
Niemeyer, 1955. viii + 234 pp.) 

Martinet, André, Economie des changements 
phonétiques (Berne: A. Francke §S. A., 
1955. 395 pp. Bibliotheca Romanica, 

Montesquieu, Charles Louis de Secondat, 


baron de, De l’Esprit des loiz, vol. I 
Jean Brethe de la Gressaye (F 
Société les Belles Lettres, 1955. xh 
465 pp. Les Textes Frangais) 

Morrissette, Bruce, The Great Rimbaud 
gery (Saint Louis: Washington Unj 
sity Studies, 1956. iii + 333 pp.) 

Nitze, William A., and Williams, H, 
Arthurian Names in the Perceval of 
tien de Troyes (Berkeley and Log] 
geles: U. of California Press, 195%, 
pp. University of California Publicat 
in Modern Philology, 38, 3) 

Pichois, Claude, Le vrai visage du 
Aupick, beau-pére de Baudelaire 
Mercure de France, 1955. 67 pp.) 

Tilander, Gunnar, Maint, origine et ; 
d’un mot (Lund: Kungl. Vitterhets i 
torie Och Antikvitetsakademien, Sted 
holm, 1955. 64 pp. Filologiskt Arkiv] 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Aston, S. C., ed., The Year’s Work in ¥f 
ern Language Studies, XVI, 1954 (¥ 
York: Cambridge Univ. Press, 1955, wi 
+ 519 pp. $10.00. Edited for the Moder 
Humanities Research Association) 

Bodmer, Daniel, Die granadinischen 
manzen in der europdischen Literat 
Untersuchung und Texte (Ziirich: Jum 
1955. 116+ XII pp.) 

International Federation for Modern 
guages and Literatures, Literature 
Science (Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1% 
xiii + 330 pp. Proceedings of the Sim 
Triennial Congress, Oxford, 1954) 

Lucky, George S. N., Literary Politics 
the Soviet Ukraine (New York: Colum 


University Press, 1956. x + 323 J 
$5.00) 
Mickiewicz, Adam, Selected Poetry 


Prose, ed. Stainslaw Helsztynski (W 
saw: Polonia Publishing House, 1% 
192 pp.) 

Parry, Thomas, A History of Welsh Lite 
ture, trans. H. Idris Bell (London, % 
ford Univ. Press, 1955. xii + 534 
$8.00) 

Stamm, Rudolf, ed., Die Kunstformen 
Barockzeitalters (Bern: Francke 
1956. 447 pp. Sammlung Dalp, 82) 

Whorf, Benjamin Lee, Language, Thou 
and Reality, ed., John B. Carroll { 
bridge: The Technology Press of Mas 
chusetts Institute of Technology and M4 
York: Wiley, 1956. xii + 278 pp. 904 
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Four Beii¢hynarks in Criticism 


STUDIES IN HUMAN TIME 
By Georges Poulet, translated by Elliott Coleman 


When Studies in Human Time was published in France, it was awarded the Prix 
Sainte-Beuve, the Durchon Prize in Philosophy of the French Academy, and the 
Grand Prize of the Syndicate of Critics in Paris. Now, with the addition of an 
important new chapter on American authors, this brilliant and authoritative work 
of literary criticism has been translated for the English-speaking reader. French 
reviews were unstinting in their praise of this revolutionary method of philo- 
sophical criticism: “A masterwork.” La Croix. “It could very well reshape the 


methods of literary criticism.” Le Soir. 
To be published May 21 384 pages $5.00 


ISHMAEL. By James Baird 


What, in our time, is the relationship between art and religious consciousness? To 
arrive at his answer, the author examines the work of some twenty recent writers— 
led by Melville—who created a system of symbols referring to the primitivistic 
cultures of the Orient as opposed to the Christian cultures of Western man. 


“It is quite a brilliant piece of work, but brilliance is not really its most important 
trait. It is, I think, a profound book . . . a truly philosophical study of literature.” 
Susanne K. Langer. To be published May 7 468 pages $5.50 


MALLARME:: Selected Prose Poems, Essays, and Letters 
Translated with Introduction by Bradford Cook 


Stephane Mallarmé, the leader of the French Symbolist movement, has been widely 
known and appreciated for his poetry in countries outside of France. Now, for the 
first time, it is possible for the English-speaking reader to have access to Mallarmé’s 
critical writings on literature, music, theater, ballet, and individual artists. These 
critical writings include the most important, most original, and often the most 
beautiful pronouncements on art that French literature possesses. The translations 
are faithful to both the elegant style and the meaning of the extremely difficult 
French original. To be published May 14 200 pages $4.00 


THE ARTIST AS CREATOR. By Milton C. Nahm 


What is the place of human freedom in the arts and fine arts? To what extent 
does the artist freely create, and to what extent is he a technician limited by his 
tools? These basic questions of aesthetics and the philosophy of art form the main 
theme of Professor Nahm’s new book. In it he investigates the artistic process of 
creation, as opposed to the act of appreciation which he considered in his previous 


work, Aesthetic Experience and its Presuppositions. 
Ready now 364 pages $5.50 
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What could be more fun to read or 
better for vocabulary building than a 
first-class detective story? 


SIMENON’S 
SEPT PETITES CROIX DANS UN CARNET 


This little book may be read easily and quickly 
by intermediate classes. Use it as the final flourish 
this spring. It is Simenon at his best. It is Paris Nn 


at its most real—short of being there. 
Edited by N. S. PEPPARD 
131 pages. $1.60 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Sales Offices: Enatewoop, N. J. Cuicaco 16 San Francisco 5 
Artanta $ 1 Home Office: Boston 16 


THE HARMONIOUS VISION 
by DON CAMERON ALLEN 


One of the central poetic topics that engaged the imagination of John Milton 
was that of the vision given to man when he had put his own inner music in 
harmony with that of God. In THE HARMONIOUS VISION this theme 
becomes an important means of explicating some of Milton’s poetry and of 
understanding his artistic intent. 


As Allen leads the reader through Milton's , he shows the twin develop- 
ment of Milton as a poet, and of the idea of the “ harmonious vision” in the 
poetry itself. 


In the Fall, the harmonious vision is lost, but it can be won again. Towards 
its recapture, Milton, true son of Eve, expended the full powers of his poetic life. 

The book comprises six essays, written in a scholarly yet engaging style. Io § 
this new reading of the great poet, Don Cameron Allen has produced a book 
which the publishers believe will be of utmost importance to Miltonists, and 
all serious students of poetry. 


146 pages Index $3.00 
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